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On my way home, I met Mr. Greavea, who 
fa&d been despatched by his wife, post haste, to 
fetch me. 

" Oh ! come along — come along, sir," said 
he, " or you'll be too late. I'm sure I wonder 
we have escaped with our lives." 

" Why, what's the matter, Mr. Greaves ?" I 
inquired. 

" It's no use mincing the matter, sir ; Mr, 
Ludlow's gone ramping mad. We can do 
nothing with him ; but what he'd have done 
with us if we liadn't got out of his way, the 
Lord alone can tell." 
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2 BicnAno savage. 

" Where have you left him ? Not alone, I 
hope ?" 

" Yes, sir, alone," said Greaves. " Better 
do himsclt' a mischief than unoffending per- 
sons, wlio don't wish to be cut off in the prime 
of their days." 

I quickened my pace. " Will you be so kind 
as to fetch Mr. Digby, instantly }" 

He nodded his head slowly. " When you 
left us." he said, " Mrs. Greaves prevailed 
upon him to swallow a glass of brandy, which 
he did, and then another. And then, sir, he 
took her round the waist — I thought he was 
going to salute her — and said she was the best 
woman in the world — all the others were not 
worth a rush, he said. He seemed to harp 
upon the words ' rush * and * women,' and all 
of a sudden, jumped up, nearly screwing off 
Mrs. Greaves's little finger, for he had her by 
the hand, and ' Where is she ?' he asks. ' Why 
here I am, to be sure, good sir,' says my wife. 
She'd better have said nothing, or something 
more to the purpose, sir ; for bis face changed 
dreadfiilly at that, and he clenched his fiats; 
and if we hadn't scrambled out of the room 
and down stairs, at the hazard of our necks, it 
would have been * Where's she f and ' Where's 
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?' too, with a vengeance. He'd have mar- 
red us. He was quiet when 1 came away. 
But here's Mr. Digby's shop." 

" Bring hioi directly," said I. " Not a mo- 
ment must be lost." 

Mrs. Greaves, as I passed along the passage, 
protruded her head tlirough the half-opened 
door of her own room. " You may venture 
np now, Mr. Savage," whispering; " it's all 
over by this time, I fear." 

I ascended the stairs in silence, and opening 
the door cautiously, entered the room. Lud- 
low bad divested himself of his coat and waist- 
coat, his cravat and wig, and was walking, or 
rather gUding about the apaitment with an 
open razor in one hand, while the other was 
tightly clenched upon his throat. His under 
jaw had fallen, and his eyes were vacant, 
sightless, blear. So horrible a spectacle I had 
never seen, and never afterwards beheld — but 



Although in excessive apprehension of what 
I lie had already done, or might attempt to do, 
f I approached towards, but behind, him on tip- 
) toe, and suddenly seizing his arm, wrested the 
I razor from his hand, which I flung to the fur- 
^ ther end of the room. This aroused him from 
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his seeming trance. An instantaneous light 
shot into his eyes, and from them, as though 
a devil were looking out of them, and setting 
up a wild howl, he made up to me, and dosing 
with me, endeavoured to drag me to the 
ground. I was tall and strong of my age, and 
the occasion needed an esertion of my whole 
strength. With difficulty, and after some 
time, I succeeded in grasping his wrists, which 
I held firmly. 

" I have you now, infamous wretch !" he ex- 
claimed ; " you cannot escape me. You 
think to deceive nie with your disguises, do 
you ? But no, you have done that for the last 
time. Do I not know that eye — that direful 
face ? Ho ! ho ! Mrs. Brett, have I found you 
out! You may look grim ; but we must now 
see your heart, madam — your heart, which I 
mean to have out— which is hidden ; hut I've 
seen it, like a dead man's skull, in that bo- 
som of yours." 

He now redoubled his exertions, and at one 
time had well nigh mastered me. 

" Don't you know me, Ludlow," I cried. " I 
am your iHend, Richard Savage. You would 
not harm me, 1 am sure of that— your friend 
Richard." 
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He paused, and stared at me. " That's 
true," nodding his head; "I wouldn't harm 
him. Ile'a gone to flurridge, who'll take him 
back to St. Alban's, where he'll be out ofharm's 
way." 

He suffered me to lead him to a chair. 

i" When 1 have killed the two hags," said he, 
,*' I'll dig up Bennett's grave, and tumble their 
oarcasses into it. What a mound of infamous 
•19 there'll be then ! Faugh ! No one will be 
•ble to walk through the churchyard, except 
me. No one wiU be buried in it. And I'll go 
and tell Lady Mason what I've done; and 
Dick 'U come into all the property, of course — 
Kud high time he did." 

Mr. Digby now entered the room, followed 
l>at R distance, and with much wariness, by 
I'Oreaves and his wife. 

• I know that man," cried Ludlow, starting 
l4Dp< " He's the man that saved her life. Tell 
B what a man deserves who saves a life which 
[ God has called for. I know you, Digby : stand 

*' Vou know me very well,'-' said Digby, 
stepping forward with professional urbanity. 
• Mr. Ludlow and I are very good friends — 
are we not ? Come, my dear sir; you are not 
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very well. Let me feel your pulse. We shall 
be better soon, I dare say." 

So saying, he would have taken his hand ; 
but Ludlow rapidly withdrew it, and dealt him 
such a slap upon the face as made him skip to 
the other end of the room. 

" You see I know how to deal with "em," 
cried Ludlow. " Ha, Dick ! is that you ? 
Sit by tne. It is our turn now." 

Ha\ing secured his bands, I looked towards 
Digby, who stood rubbing his visage as well as 
Greaves and his wife would permit liim ; that 
worthy piur having pinioned his arms, stood 
peering into his face with looks of affectionate 
solicitude. 

At length, Digby somewhat roughly disen- 
gaged himself from his officious comforters. 
■' If staring at my chaps," said he, " would 
heal them, those huge eyes of yours would 
have done it before this. Step, Greaves, into 
the street, and call in two strong chairmen. 
The man's mad 1" 

■■ I thought so," said Greaves, retiring. 

" I know'd it wlien I first clapped eyes on 
him," said his wife. " All the teeth loos- 
ened, sir!" 

" Hang it, madam, nol" said I^bjr, " Hold 
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lum fast, if you can, young gentleman, till the 
come. Is this brandy >'" helping himself 
to a glass. " This fastens the teeth and loos- 
ens the tongue, Mrs, Greaves. Your very 
good health ; and may you never have such 
another cuff.'' 

" Lord ha' mercy on my three poor grinders, 
if I was," said Mrs. Greaves, with a shrug. 
** It's as much as I can do now to get through 
my victuals." 

Greaves now returned with two strong fel- 
lows, who, hy Digby'a orders, csme forward 
&nd secured Ludlow. He resigned himself to 
them quietly, saying : " Tou cannot hang me 
till I've had my trial. I know I've done it — 
and there's another you'll find, if you look after 
her. But when judge and jury come to know 
all, they'll say I've done right. It can't he 
helped now, however." 

Digby bled the poor creature so copiously, 
that he fainted; and having placed a strait- 
waistcoat upon him, he was got to bed ; 
and a strong opiate being administered, 
he presently fell into a profound slumber, 
out of which he did not awake for many 
hours. 

.n the evening, Burridge called upon me. 
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He was greatly distressed at the lamentable 
situation in which he found Ludlow. 

"Ah, well!" said he, with a deep sigh. 
" we are not all men alike, and have not the 
same to bear — the weakest often the most. 
What says the doctor?" 

• Shakes his head, sir." 
I never knew the meaning of that. It's 
profound — ignorance, I take it, Richard. Very 
safe, nevertheless. Like shaking a box with- 
out dice — you can't lose by it." 

He drew me to the window, abruptly. 

" Now listen to me," said he, very seriously, 
" I am about to make a proposal to you, which 
deserves your best attention. This is no place 
for you. Ludlow is a very worthy fellow, but 
he can do you no good. You must go back 
with roe. 1 will prepare you for Cambridge, 
and you shall be sent thither at my expense. 
You must not be lost to me, to yourself, to the 
world. What do you say f " 

I thanked him heartily, but declined. 

"Could I leave my friend in this state?" 
said I ; " no, that must not be. 1 cannot de- 
sert him." 

"Desert him!" cried Burridge; "Heaven 
forbid I should counsel you to do that. He 
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■will recover. This is a paroxysm, and will not 
last. Has he no friends to look to him ?" 
" None in the world." 

" Ah, well ! so much the better, perhaps, 
unless they did look to Mm. Friends ! I could 
Bs soon believe in the existence of ghosts." 

" Then you may believe in ghosts," I replied; 
" I myself have seen a friend. His name is 
Borridge."' 

"You rascal!'' he cried, " I won't care a 
stra^ for you, if you don't do as I please. 
That's my friendship. Come; you shall stay 
vith Ludlow till he reeuvers, and then you 
shall come to me." 

I ought to have hesitated — to have weighed 
I liis proposal. 1 know it. But I answered at 
[ once, 

''No, sir, it cannot be. 1 1 
but it cannot be." 
"Why?" 

"Mr. Burridge," said I, 

I my nature. Until lately, 

I know it. I am resolved sir, bent — unalterably 

so — upon bringing the woman, my mother, to 

shame — to a sense of her own shame. To a 

sense of the world's scorn I will bring her, if 

she be lost to the other. 1 will not leave her, 
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Q grateful to you ; 



■' partly you know 
I did not myself 
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or lose her, or loose her, until she has acknow- 
ledged me. She shall do it. What care I for 
her plots or her stratagems ? I can plot— and I 
can devise stratagems. I hate her : she shall 
know it— she shall feel it— she shall fcar it — 
and then I shall despise her, and T will tell 
her so," 

" It is shocking !" exclaimed Burridge, " to 
see a face so young obscured, deformed by 
hateful passions. What do you mean, Richard 
—Savage, do you call yourself — Savage, indeed! 
You hate your mother? You love her, or you 
would not copy her. Take care, lest she de- 
spise you. We cannot see ourselves above the 
eyes — our noblest part, the head, is hidden 
from us — but we can see others. She will 
see you. This hate is a game at which all 
lose. Come, come ; let it go by. No one can 
injure a man so much as himself. I'll make 
you indifferent to her, and when you are, you 
shall tell her as much. She will like that least 
of aU." 

I turned away. " I thank you, air." 

"Why," said Burridge, "there's your old 

enemy — pshaw ! what a fool am I ! your old 

schoolfellow, Sinclair, is gone to Oxford, and 

bids fair to come forth a gentleman and a 
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scholar, Dick, you shall be both — Iwill have 
it so." 

" You distress me, sir," said I, " by pressing 
an obhgation upon me which I cannot, which 
indeed I am not willing to lay under. 1 must 
not leaye London. If I am to rise in the 
world — to make a figure in the world, as it is 
called — it shall be tlirough my awn exertions 
alone." 

" So said the man who climbed the mnypole 
while hia friends were eating the leg of mutton," 
returned Burridge, " Richard'" — drawing him- 
self up — "1 will press you no further. Ah, 
well! froward, not forward — spelt with the 
same letters, and yet the difference ! Two men 
shall command the same talents — and one 
shall lie in down, the other die on a dungliitl. 
Froward— not forward!" 

He pressed my hand warmly, though appa- 
rently offended. 

" Commend me to that good fellow. I hope 
Richard, you may not repent your refusal of 
my offer." 

" Shall I not see you ^ain before you leave 
London ?" I inquired. 

" I go to-morrow morning. I would see you, 
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if I thought you would change your mind. We 
change in a night sometimes." 

I shook my head. 

"Richard," said he, descending the stair.i, 
" should anybody ask you where you went to 
school, be sure you don't tell them." 

"And why not, sir f" 

"You might do me an injury. Tou are like 
Shakspcare ; you have little Latin and less 
Greek." 

" An instance in my favour," said I. 

He frowned sternly upon me. 

" Did Briareus wear gloves, or Argus spec- 
tacles f" he demanded: " the eyes of the one 
were not weak — the hands of the other were 
not tender— and Briareus had store of hands, 
and Argus had eyes to spare. Get Shakspeare's 
eyes and hands — and brains — and 1 shall hold 
up my hands and eyes, and cudgel my brains, 
to know where you got yours from, and why 
you hadn't made better use of them now. Go, 
go; I'm ashamed of you, Dick; and yet — God 
bless you!'' 

And so he left me. 

I could not gainsay a word that liad fallen 
from Burridge. I was sensible of that at tiie 




time, and almost repented me. when he was 
gone, that 1 had declined his kind and benevo- 
lent offer. But, presently, the reasons that had 
induced me to do so returned with added 
force when I visited Ludlow's bedside, and 
beheld the ravage, the wreck, the ruin that 
lay before me. and which her hands had 
worked. To think upon it now, I cannot 
calmly; yeti let me be calm — what if 1 am? 
it comes to this — may Heaven renounce me 
if I forgive her. till Heaven has forgiven 
her for that. And still, Burrldge had spoken 
to the purpose ; and. but that my cursed pride 
prevented it,as circumstances befel — unhappily 
befel, I might have availed myself of his pro- 
posal. I have since bitterly regretted that 1 
did not; insomuch tliat had I been at any time 
of my Ufe a weeper and wailer, and had I 
possessed tlie liauds and eyes of which Bur- 
ridge had spoken, every hand had been raised, 
with a handkerchief in each, to every eye many 
times. But a man's sorrows are not tu be less- 
ened this way. " All hands to the pump" — 
is very well ; but to stop the leak is still 
better. 

And, now, what vain regrets were these to 
which I acknowledge ; as, indeed, all regrets 
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are vain ; and how thoroughly I despise the 
vanity of them, and the weakness that betrayed 
me into their acknowledgment. For, cannot 1 
rememher, — and my memory readily thrusts 
them to the surface — many men whom I have 
known, who with all the advantages of educa- 
tion tliat Burridge could have provided for me. 
have nevertheless ajjprovcd themselves the 
dullest dogs that ever took nothing in and 
brought nothing out of their impenetrable 
skulls? And have I notj moreover, known men 
who. with all these boasted advantages, have suf- 
fered as much as myself— or, if not so much, it 
was not their education that saved them. For 
instance, (and he will yet be known and ho- 
noured when this hand is dust and ashes, and 
when this heart, which now beats kindly, full 
of his memory, is nought — let me. for the sake 
of human nature, believe this!) how do 1 know 
that Samuel Johnson— a man of great learning, 
of vast acquirements, of intinite sagacity, of 
comprehensive sense, and, above all, of the 
most enlarged humanity, is not at this moment 
(bless and preserve him wherever he may be !) 
wanderingthe long, cheerless, ungrateful streets 
of London, havingnot where to lay his head — 
that head which contains more than half the 
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heads in that city, which are now reposing 
upon soft and luxurious pillows; and more, 
ten times over, than all the dreary, anxious, 
over-scratched polls of the poetasters whose 
lucubrations may have contributed to that re- 
pose. At best. I figure bim— my friend, my 
only friend^for he alone told me the truth of 
my&elf. and told it kindly, too — inditing some 
uncongenial stuff, unworthy of his talents and 
his time, for which he will be paid grudgingly 
to-mortow by Cave, whom Moses Browne 
used to call the Cave of Trophonius, seeing that 
no one who had anything to do with him was 
ever known to smile afterwards. You must 
forgive me, friend Cave, for this ; but if you let 
your left hand know what your right doeth in 
the matter of disbursements. Master Sinister 
won't think his brother overworked. You may 
enter St. John's Gate, but you will find some 
difficulty with St. Peter. He will tell you to 
go to " The Gcnileman'i Magazine." 

To resume. When Ludlow awoke — perhaps 
I should with greater propriety say, when he 
ceased to sleep, he began to talk incoherently of 
many things, and out of many passions. Now, 
he was colloquial and familiar, and spoke of in- 
different and trivial events — tlicn he would burst 
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forth into triumphant exultation over Bennett, 
whom be had, as he imagined, killed in a duel ; 
then he ran on about his wife's coffin, which 
he had sealed up, lest she should escape the 
awful session of the day of judgment ; of Free- 
man and his wife — of myself — of Mrs, Brett, 
with her heart in her hand, and she compelled 
to gaze upon it for ever and ever — no hell equal 
to that — (this was his unvarying description of 
her). And there was more, much more of 
similar dreadful and incongruous talk, during 
the four days he lay in this deplorable state, 
which I have discharged from my memory, hut 
which, at the time, I thought was never to he 
forgotten. If anything could increase the ah- 
htirrence 1 already felt for his wife, it was the 
fact which I could not but infer from his fre- 
quent allusion to it, as though in pathetic ap- 
peal to her — of his having frequently sought 
her out during the last few years, and relieved 
her distresses. 

Digby was a skilful and a humane man. He 
drew me aside on the tliird day of my friend's 
malady, and plainly, but with much concern, 
informed me that he feared his case was hope- 
less, and that he must be sent to Bedlam. I 
begged hard for further time, wilting to hope 
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I ^d youth is too willing to hope) that he was 
I not in so bad a way as he had been represented 
to be ; and, at length, I obtained a respite of 
three further days. 

It was on the morning of the fifth day tliat a 
change for the better was observable tn him. 
He was for the most part tranquil, occasionally 
stirring, and feeling abroad as if to clutch con- 
sciousness towards him. Methought, as I hung 
over him, I could discover reason slowly, pain- 
■^olly, hut surely injecting itself into liis brain, 
r was I deceived. He opened his eyes, and 
looking intently upon me for some time, 
gently uttered my name. I spoke to him. 

" Where have I been ? Where am I f Oh ! 
I know— that's all right — I am here. You are 
Richard Freeman?" 

"Richard Savage, now,'" SMd I ; " you remem- 

tber me, don't you ?" 
" Richard Savage ! yes — so you are" — press- 
ing my hand ; " you won't leave me ?" 

" I will not — but you must not talk now. 
The doctor will be here presently." 

■' The doctor ! Then I have been ill ! why 

to be sure I have — and yet — Richard, do yoa 

^^ know, I have been hving the whole of my past 

^^ life over again — but all a jumble— all out of the 
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order of time ; and other terrible things have 
been added to it." 



"Pray be quiet r 



' said I, 



you h 



e been 



very ill ; but you are now better." 

■' Why." and he started up suddenly, but 
fell back again, " I have been mad — out of my 
senses- Oh ! God of Mercy ! Save me from 
that — let me not die in that- How long have 
I been lying here — lying thus — road ?" 

"Only a few days — compose yourself: the 
worst is over now." 

He muttered something. ■■Only a few days! 
I would have every good Christian pray for 
me. Madness 1 madness ! a strong devil that. 
I'll wrestle with him." 

It was well for him, probable, that Digby 
visited him shortly afterwards. The doctor 
reasoned with him, or rather, gently proposed, 
submitted sensible ideas to his mind, which his 
as yet struggling reason could lay hold upon ; 
and by a process of delicate induction restored 
him to tlie condition of a human being. En- 
joining upon him and upon me an absolute 
avoidance of all topics that might most Ukely 
irritate and excite him, he took his leave, with 
n whisjiered assurance to me of Ludlow's speedy 
recovery. 
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"I will strictly obey Mr, Digby," said he, 
during the afternoon ; " but you must tell me 
this. Who was it that prevented me from 
cutting my throat ?" 

*'No matter," aaid I, "you roust get well, 
ta toon as you can, and then you shall know 
alL" 

must know that now, or I am still mad," 
he replied quickly. '-The thing haunts me. 1 
had a razor, I know." 

Well, well, and it was taken from you. Is 
not that sufficient ?" 

Sufficient ! he said, reproachfully ; " ano- 
tiier moment, and I had been a lust man — a 
lost soul — beyond redemption. I will tell 
■yoo. But, first — I did not injure her?" 

" I'our wife ? — no." 

" I am glad of it. When I got back from 
Mr. Burridge, I must have lost my senses; 
not quite lost them — they were going from me. 
Something whispered to me to make away with 
myself — to end what I felt to be insupportable. 
But presently, I remember that — a sense of the 
enormity of the act crossed — like lightning 
crossed — my mind. I ran and fetched my 
razor, intending to fling it out of the window. 
Can you bebeve it ? Tell me not there are no 




evil spirits walking the earth, trying the strong, 
tempting the weak — for I was tempted. I 
could not but open the razor — do all 1 could, 
open it must be — open it would. And wlien I 
had opened it— my throat bare — a fiend at my 
arm thrusting the blade towards it — a ton of 
blood upon my brains — ha !" shuddering, and 
shrinking beneath the clothes — "it was that 
made me mad," 

I soothed him as well as I could, and at last 
succeeded in restoring him to something like 
calmness. 

" That trial over, I am happy — as happy as 
I can ever be," he said. " I will now be more 
composed." 

All went on well, on that, and on the follow- 
ing day. So said the doctor. I confess, I 
thought that if a little more cheerfulness had 
been prescribed, it would have been better. 
Tliere was a great deal too much of the 
"hush !'' and the warning finger, which Digby, 
whenever he came, had to enforce against Mrs. 
Greaves, and which Mrs. Greaves, whenever 
he was absent, continually inculcated upon the 
rest of the household. 

" You think I am very quiet," said Ludlow, 
one evening, " but I have been pondering over 
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&e occurrences of my life. What a wretch 
have I been — what a wicked wretch ! Lady 
Mason has been my friend from a boy upwards 
^-ahe protected me. Mrs, Brett is her daugh- 
ter. Richard, I would say something about 
■your mother." 

I was all attention. 

" It is not for me," he began, " I cannot 
do it — to explain why your mother hated me. 
I gave her no cause, that I know of; but I 
may have done so. If she was wrong in 
fostering a hatred against me without cause, 
and in indulging it to the destruction of my 
■peace for many, many years — till now, indeed ; 
1 was equally to blame for nourishing a feehng 
of vengeance against her — a vengeance which 
has gone, or will go, home to her. I hope you 
do not think 1 am canting ; but I have brought 
myself not only to forgive her for alt that she 
has done to me, but to he sorry and ashamed 
and repentant of all that I have made her 
suffer; and were slie liere at this moment, I 
would humbly ask her pardon for it." 

"I know not what you have done," I re- 
turned, " that has not been perfectly right. 
To protect a helpless child from a woman's 
unnatural vengeance is, I conceive, an act 
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neither to be sorry for, B3hame<:l of, nor repent- 
ant about. You are ill, or you would not 
talk thus. You ma/te her suffer ! To do that 
is reserved for me." 

" Don't say so," he replied : " oh ! banish 
for ever and at once all feelings of hatred and 
revenge against every human being. They will 
bring remorse, the worst misery to bear — but 
it cannot be borne — upon you. I hope I have 
not made her suffer ; but I tried to do it, 
which is the same thing. To me it is. I want 
to make all square. If I live, it will be better 
for me — if I die, it will be best." 

" You must not talk of dying," said I ; '' why, 
you are getting well fast." 

He shook his head. *' Dick, I luvc you ; 
but I loved you first, because your mother 
hated you. I want you to forgive me." 

" Forwliat,my best and only friend?" Weak- 
ness is catching. The man affected me. 

■' That 1 mixed up my vengeance with your 
claims. That has been the obstacle." 

" Not at all," 1 replied; " she needed not 
that, or any, pretext. Lady Mason was wrong 
in imposing upon her a belief of my death ; 
but she did it for the best. I am alive ; that's 
a comfort to me, whatever it may be to my 



mother ; and perhaps I may live to forgive her 
yet. Why, I dare say I shall love her one of 
these days, when I come to know her better. 
When no one else is forthcoming with that 
l' f»mtnodity, love, which I am told is scarcest 
I bU times — behold your humble servant with a 
irbole hoard of it, and, ' Pray accept it, 
madam, it is very much at your service,' " 

I said this to make him smile, for grave 
scenes were ever my abomination; but he 
I moved not a muscle. 

" Should I die," he resumed, '■ I wish you 

M9tW8Ure Lady Alason of the deep sense I have 

Af Dtertained of the favour she showed to 

j^^hilst 1 was in her service. She was too 

kind to me always; and, I know well, never 

intended to injure me, or you either. She has 

r-ruled, controlled by her daughter. 

We have been made sacri6ces to her 

[ enmity." 

" And yet you can forgive her f " I exclaimed, 
I in surprise. 

' Yes. If I did not hope myself to be for- 
given, I could not. Say, you will tell Lady 
Mason that 1 prayed for her, and prayed for 

kher happiness." 
What was so he said to tliis ? I gave the 
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required assurances, and fulfilled them after- 
wards, 1 strove to change the subject ; but 
poor Ludlow, when any thing was upon his 
mind, could not be easy till he had communi- 
cated it. How it was that he kept Lady 
Mason's secret so long, is a marvel to me. 

" There is one," he said, •' you know whom 
I mean — I cannot forgive. I have tried, hut I 
cannot ; I have wished, but it will not be ; I 
have prayed, but it is useless. There is a 
positive aching at my heart — there lies my 
complaint; and it comes on whenever I think 
Upon that woman — oh ! how much more 
wretched than her husband! What a death- 
bed that will be— hers. That thought should 
make me forgive her. I want to do so. Who 
knows but she may live to wish — to pray that 
I had done so ! It is her crimes, more than 
herself, I cannot pardon." 

" No wonder," I replied, in words to this 
effect; "her crimes are unpardonable. You 
mean that you can forgive the agent, while you 
abhor the act. To do that, is all that Heaven 
requures, or can itself do. To pardon wicked- 
ness is out of the nature of things. It cannot 
be, while conscience is a resident in the human 
breast. He who can distinguish between right 
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and wrong cantiot, if he would, pardon the 
slightest deviation from the former. Even 
Judas liimself may be forgiven ; his hell-bom 
vrickedness never." 

" You are more learned than 1," said Lud- 

iowj " and yet I have read books too, and good 

ones. This cornea of escellent Mr. Burridge's 

teaching. But you have not convinced me. I 

know what you mean ; but I cannot yet, I fear, 

foi^ve her. Sometimes, when I think of it — 

oh ! hell-born, you said, just now— hers was, 

surely, hell-born wickedness — my heart heaves 

. — my hands close— my lips form words — and 

iey are curses— I know they are — thougli 1 

t my eyes — and strive not to think — and — 

[ must see a clergyman." 

And he did so on the following day, and was 

f snucli comforted, saying, after the clei^yman 

B gone, that he had been put in the right 

way — that he forgave every body, but himself, 

L iiiUy and entirely, and that he was as happy as 

■he ought to be in tliis world. God bless the 

{man' 

And nowthe doctor took me aside once more. 

" Mr. Savage," said he, " I fear no longer 

Vfor your friend's reason; that is perfectly 

VOL. II. C 
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re-estabUshed ; but I have many and great, feara 
for his life." 

" Good God ! you alarm me," said I — for 1 
had thought him considerably better j — " why, 
doctor, be appears to me more cheerful than I 
have ever known him." 

" It is not the cheerfulness of this world," 
said Digby, " I wish it were. No, sir, cheer- 
ful as you may think him, that man's heart is 
broken; to speak in a figure, the spring is 
snapt. Out of that bed he will never rise 
again." 

I glanced towards it. Ludlow was asleep. 
It was a light, calm sleep. The tears sprang 
to my eyes. 

" You must permit me to ask a question," 
resumed Digby, *' for I take an interest in my 
patient. The lady I attended was his wife — so 
tlie ])eople below have told me. May I ask 
why she is not here ? She must be sent for." 

Wherefore should 1 not publish the woman's 
infamy ? I told Digby every thing. 

" O Lord ! O Lord ! bless us and save us," 
cried he ; "I thought from what he said when 
was something 
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will moke me pray on my pillow to-night. I 
irould rather have killed her for nothing than 
be paid handsomely for liaving an honest wo- 
man. His wife lias killed him, sir, as surely as 
though she had given him poison. Many a 
murder done without lead or steeh I have 
known many in my time ; and the murderers 
go to church, and are made overseers, and sit 
on juries, and go to see tbeir betters hanged ; 
eb ? eh? — true;" with his finger to the side of 
Ilia nose. " Now, here is the case of a woman. 
What will you lay she doesn't turn religious 
one of these days, and consort with snufflers 
and raisers of eyes, and talk of the wickedness 
of the world, of which she will be able to talk 
knowingly ? What ! your face seems to say 
she's too far gone for that. Well, Death will 
reach her at Ust; and come too soon for her, 
though he come at doomsday." 

My heart was heavy when Digby left me, 
and I sat down by Ludlow's bed-side. 

" How do you feel now f" I inquired, when 
he awoke, There was a serenity, almost an- 
gelic, upon his countenance. 

" Better than ever I did in my life, my dear 
and constant friend Dick, who are ever near 

B," lie replied ; " so light, so airy, as it were. 
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Why, I feel as though 1 should be w&fted into 
tlie air, if I were to attempt to walk. I have 
been asleep ; but what a dream has my life 
been ! All passing away — well ; so that you 
were not left behind, I should be quite happy. 
If an humble, ignorant roan, like myself, 
might presume to advise you — to guide you, 
Richard — " 

" You shall do so — oh Ludlow !" 

" No, 1 might be wrong, after all. / guide ! 
/ advise ! What, then, brought me to this, 
my death-bed ? My wisdom r Will human 
presumption never have an end ? Dick," he 
added, more calmly, " 1 wish to see Mr. 
Myte." 

" Shall I fetch him 1 Will not to-morrow 
do ? It is too late to-night." 

" To-morrow will do, I dare say ; but I will 
tell you now why 1 wish to see him. The 
money 1 have saved is in his bands. It was 
Aonestly got, and will be properly left — to the 
grandson of my dear mistress— for dear she is 
to me,who had been nothing without her." 

I was about to expostulate ; for, to say the 
truth, I felt I had no elum to the money. 

" I have no relations in the world," laying 
liis hand upon my arm ; " if I had, it might be 
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different. I shall leave my wife nothing, for, if 1 
wrere, itwould be mis-spent. Youmust know that 
when she Erst went wrong — I can talk calmly of 
it now— it hurt me very much, and my mind 
was tbrned to a consideration of the influence 
of bad example upon young minds. I had, 
even then, saved some money. Well, I lodjjed 
it in Mr. Myte's hands, and with it a will, de- 
vising the whole of it, whatever the sum might 
be that I had accumulated when 1 died, to the 
Sodety for the Reformation of Manners; and 
many a joke has the pleasant little man made 
at my expense, on account of my will, which I 
now wish to cancel. He can tell me in a mo- 
ment the exact amount I have in his hands. In 
the meanwhile, take all that is in the house — 
in the bos, 1 mean, which was picked up. I 
almost wish she had taken it with her. Poor 
thing '■ But all that is gone by." 

I insisted upon remaining with him the 
whole of that night. 1 had a book which I 
particularly wished to read. He was, at 
le!ngth, prevailed upon to let me stay with 
him. 

After he sank to sleep, I drew to the fire, 
and read for several hours. Unused, however 
to sitting up at night (then, not since,) 
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It was on the second day after the deatli 
of Ludlow that Mrs, Greaves informed me 
that a woman was desirous of speaking with 
me in the passage. I went down to her. A 
middle-aged, vulgar looking, person wlio had 
been drinking — so two of my senses imme- 
diately discovered to me. 

" If you please, sir," she said, " I am 
come from Mrs. Ludlow, who wishes to ask 
permission of Mr. Ludlow to take away her 
things, which are now lying here." 

" I cannot give them up, unless she herself 
apply for them. Say to her that Mr. Savage 
told you Bs much." 

"Oh! you're Mr. Sav^^," continued the 
woman, " she knows what a kind young gen- 
tleman you are, and hopes you'll persuade 
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Mr. Ludtow to forgive her once more. Siie 
knows she's done wrong; but thinks it can't 
do any harm, for the lady was detenniiied to 
make you out not to be her own flesh and 

blood, and " 

I stopped her in mid-clack. " No harm 
done at all. Tell Mrs. Ludlow her husband 



" Dead ! Gracious goodness me !" with a 
set elevation of hands and eyes, " that '11 be a 
sad shock to the poor woman." 

" I dare say you will be able to break it 
to her," said I, opening the door. " Excuse 
me — I am engaged,'' 

When the woman was gone, Mrs, Greaves 
came forward, and apprized me that slie had 
seen Mrs. Ludlow and her companion hngering 
about all the morning, on the other side of the 
way. " I don't know," she added, " what 
quarrel there might have been between the 
poor gentleman and his wife j but it's a terri- 
ble pity she can't be told what has happened." 

There was a knock at the door, which being 
opened, admitted the cursed woman, weeping 
or affecting to weep, supported on one hand 
by her dram-drinking friend, pouring consola- 
tory assurances into her ear. 

c 3 
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" Oh, sir, is that you ?" cried the widow ; 
*' do not be too hard upon me, 1 beseech you. 
Can it be true that my husband is dead ':" 

" Walk up stairs, madam, and you shall 
hear ; and if you can, you may see. Your 
friend, probably, will stay below." 

" Edersby, stay below with this good lady," 
she said, pointing to Mrs. Greaves. " Mr. 
Savage, you will not take mo into the same 
room with him ?" 

" Not unless you wish it," I replied, leading 
the way. " Be so good, madam, as to cease 
these sobbings j there are none here that can 
any longer be affected by them." 1 directed 
her to a seat. " You want," I said, after a 
pause, " the clothes you left behind you, when 
you ran from the house so abruptly some days 
since." 

" Oh ! Mr. Savage I" she replied, " I dare 
not look you in the face, after what I have 
done. I am sure if I had tltought it would 
have ended as it has — " 

" Madam," said I, interrupting her, {I could 
not call her Mrs. Ludlow,) " young as 1 am, 
you cannot deceive roe. Do not deceive your- 
self. You can look me in the fece, or you had 
not shown your own here to-day. You want 
your clothes ; they shall be packed up. W'lien 
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you send for them, they will be ready. Mrs. 
Greaves will give them to you." 

*' How you must hate me !" she began. 

'* Don't flatter yourself; I do not. I waste 
no feeling or thought upon you." 

This waked the fiend — the old fiend that, 
never dead, had been slumbering within her. 
She withdrew her handkerchief from lier face, 
which Ludlow had once thought handsome, 
and looked at me. Perhaps she felt that 
words would have been weak after that — the 
baffled fury I 

" He has left you all his money, I suppose," 
she said with an eye of malice. 

" He has not. He has left me none.'' 

Her eyes sparkled. " What, then ? — Can 
he have been so — " 

" Weak as to leave it to you ?" said I, " Oh 
DO ! oh no ! he was perfectly sensible before he 
died. If you will call upon Mr. Myte, whom you 
know, I dare say, and whom you will easily 
find — for he lives very near Mrs. Brett — you 
irill learn the contents of your husband's will, 
which has been made many years, 1 may tell 
you, however, that you are not mentioned 
in it; and I fear you will never derive the 
slightest benefit from the bequest. He has 
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left the whole of his money to the Society for 
the Reformation of Manners." 

She understood me, but was able to restrain 
her rage. 

" Thafs very extraordinary," she replied ; 
" for he always said he meant you to have his 
money." 

" He died suddenly, or I should have had 



"And I am very glad he did," she ex- 
ciumed, hastily. " I thank God for it, I'm 
sure, Mr. Savage. What right could you have 
to a farthing of it?" 

'* Were it worth while to bandy words with 
you, madam," I returned, " I might tell you 
that there is a document in existence, signed 
by yourself, which, were it not a base lie, 
would give me the best right in the world. 
You know what I mean." 

" I do, and if you had treated me kindly, 1 
meant to have denied my hand-writing ; or to 
have confessed, at least, that Mrs. Brett bribed 
me to do it. But now you have made me your 
enemy for life." 

" Pray let it be for life," said I, rising with 
her ; " and it now strikes me that you have a 
farther claim upon that excellent lady. Had 
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yoa not better call upon her when you leave 
Myte> and tell her what you've done here," 
pointing to the door of the room in which the 
corpse lay : — " this work is worth good money, 
I can teU you. Have you any desire to see 
your husband ?" 

" No, 1 have not. Why should 1 ?" 

"True — I forgot," I returned, *' you have 
no farther wish to see me, 1 presume;" and 1 
led the way down stairs. 

" I hope I may see you on. the gallows one 
of ttiese days," said the woman, spitefully. 

" I fear you will escape it," said I. 

She turned. The look of scorn she bestowed 
upon me was, I have no doubt, pert'ectly un- 
aSected. She withdrew her friend from Mrs. 
Greaves, and hastily left the house, closing the 
door after her with violence. It was some 
years before I saw her again. 

My interview with this creature did me 
good. Ludlow's sudden death had so com- 
pletely stunned my senses, that, until now, 1 
bad been unable to bring my mind to the con- 
templation of anything, save the calamity that 
had befallen me, and uf that only vaguely, and 
with a sort of incredulity. Greaves and his 
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wife had kindly andertaken, in the first in- 
stance, all the necessary arrangenaents for his 
funeral, and had asked me many times to com- 
municate with his friends. I had told them he 
had none. Now, however, I remembered two 
whom it would be as well to apprize of his 
death — Myte and Lady Mason. His wife (how 
I hate to call her so !) was, at this moment, 
doubtless, on her way to the former — I would 
write to her Ladyship. My then present 
temper of mind produced the following 
letter : 

" Madam, 
Your old and faithful servant Ludlow is 
dead — murdered by his wife — by my mother, 
and — by you. How he died, should you desire 
to see me, I will tell you. What he said of you, 
and the sense he had of your conduct, you 
shall bkewise hear. Meanwhile, I hope this 
intelligence will canse you as much pain as 
you ever felt in your life. !f it do — I say it 
not uncharitably, or as wishing wantonly to 
disturb your peace — it will he some ex{)iation, 
(unavailing, madam, at best !) of your wicked 
treatment of a worthy man, and of one not so 
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worthy —I mean, your humble servant, and 
[ would 1 could truly add, not your grandson, 

Richard Savage." 



This letter I despatched forthwith by 
Greaves, with an intimation that it required 

■ no answer, and I resumed my seat by the side 
of my dead friend. The letter I had just 
written, far from carrying off my evil passions, 
or such passions as are commonly called evil, 
had inflamed them to a degree almost intole- 
rable ; nor was the sight of that meek, sub- 
siding face, imperceptibly changing, but hourly 
changed, calculated to calm or to moderate 
them. The eternal soul, as it passed through 
the lips for ever, had mantled the face with a 
transitory expression, the last fiiint impress of hu- 

■ manity j — but it was now gone. I felt that I was 
alone in the world — a sad feeling, to wliich nor 
time, nor use, nor philosophy will reconcile us ; 
but not this only did I feel. 1 had been de- 
prived^basely robbed of my sole friend and 
^^^ protector by one whom nature had designed 
^^L for both, and who had outra;;ed nature. Piti- 
^^B less devil ! but what are words of thee, to thee ? 
^^K Take breath, and curse me if thou wilt. I 
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care not, only that I know it will do thee 
good. 

Whilst I thus sat, brooding revenge— for my 
thoughts had flowed into thRt channel, Greaves 
returned and acquainted me that he had been 
overtaken by a footman from Lady Mason, and 
that the man earnestly requested to see me 
immediately. He was below. I desired that 
he miglit be shown up stairs. 

The man entered— my letter open in his 
hand. 

*' Oh t young sentleman," said he, '* my 
lady must see you directly. She gave me this 
letter into my hands, saying I should find out 
where you lodged by it, and hurried me away. 
I think she's beside herself, in a manner of 
speaking. She hasn't walked as well about the 
room these many years." 

"And you have read that letter, Nat, 1 sup- 
pose?" said I. 

" Why, yes, sir, I liave, I must say. I hope 
it wn't true." 

"Go in and see for yourself. He was a 
friend of yours, I believe," 

Tlie man did so, and came back in a minute, 
his face bedewed witli tears. 
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" He was a friend to me, sir," said he ; "you 
may say that ; and the best friend I ever had 
in the world. The kindest man a servant ever 
lived under. There'll be plenty of grieving at 
the house, when L tell 'em. I hope he died, as 
I may say, happy, air — comfortable, like i" 

" I trust he did, Nat." 

h" He deserved both to Uve and die happy. 
The good he has done unbeknown — " 
I stopped the friendly fellow. " I can readily 
believe it," said I ; " but time presses now. 
Tell Lady Mason 1 will be with her in a few 
minutes.'' 

I lingered awhile after the man was gone. Ifl 
say that I uttered a fervent prayer, I must say 
also what that prayer was. It was that what 
I designed to speak to Lady Masou might come 
home to her — that 1 might make her at least 
feel — that I might cause her to tremble — that I 
might enforce her to pray. " Charity ! cha- 
I'rity !" methinks I hear some worthy, well 
X>nd acted, paying- his -way citizen exclaim, 
whose debtor lately died in gaol, hearing that 
wife had hanged herself and that his 
hildren were gone to the parish, " Revenge 
loes not become us — put away this heathen 
morality." Worthy mouth-maker and citizen, 
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the longest day I have to live, though you 
speak parables." 

I opened the door of the inner room, and 
pointed to the coffin. " Look here, sir, this is 
truth, I am sorry to say it." 

After gazing at the coffio for some minutes, 
he leaned against the mantel-piece, and fell 
into tears. " Why didn't you break it to me !" 
he said, reproachfully, " you don't know what 
you do, young man, when you trifle with an 
old man's feehngs, Ioh don't cry. Why don't 
you? You're a stock or a stoic, which is 
pretty much the same thing. Poor, dear old 
Woful. Old ? not old. I'm a fool and a liar. 
Ob Ricardo ! We are quits, now. You 
have wounded me more than I ever hurt 
you." 

His grief affected me. " I did not mean to 
do so," said I ; " foi^ve me. Come, sir, look 
upon him for the last time." 

" Look upon him !" and he shrank from me. 
" I wouldn't for the two hemispheres. I 
should never recover it — it would kill me. I 
never saw a corpse in my life, and never will. 
Lud ! lud! what'U Mrs. Myt« say, and 
Vandal, and Mrs. Langley ? Does Lucas know 
of it?" 
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" I had forgotten Lucas j but I will send to 
him." 

" The jockey of Norfolk !" cried My to, " how 
will old Farr take it ? Like a pill, to be sure. 
It'll clap a second winter upon that old white 
poll of his, and kill hina outright. We that 
haye seen such nights together !" 

He appeared to brighten at the recollection, 
but his countenance presently fell again. 
** What killed him t" he asked, 

' Another weak and wicked invention of my 
mother^a, in whi(;h Jezebel, as you call her, sir, 
■took part." 

*' What ! more lies ?" cried Myte ; " don't 
I let me hear them, I beseech and implore. I 
ftiron't. You are going to Lady Mason — let me 
■ iralk that way with you. Heighol Who could 
(believe women were so n'icked ? It was because 
t thought better of them, that I thought worse 
F you." 

He ventured to put his head in at the door 
Kof the inner room. " God bless you I" said he, 
I'** dear old companion, and honest fellow, and 
Igood friend, lying there, all cheerless, dark, and 
I deadly, as Lear says ; hut oh ! thafs too shock- 
|iog. — If you're not gone to Heaven — " and he 
I turned his face, streaming with tears, towards 
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me — " why, then, I shall have a warm place of 
it— I shall, Hicardo, 1 shall; and a very warm 
place, too. He was a good man— good — and 
a man. Heaven bless him ! Say ' Amen."' 

I did so, and he embraced me, crying. 

" I shall blubber my eyes out, if 1 stay any 
longer, and must walk home by guess ; or do, 
as blind beggars do, knock people about the 
toes with a stick till 1 get a clear path. Take 
me away. And don't let me see the man you 
sent to me once or twice — Greaves. Greaves, 
indeed ! How many friends has he lost thts 
quarter to whom he owed money, and who 
never took a memorandum ?" 

By the time we were got into the street, he 
had rallied considerably. (Trivial little grig ! I 
must e'en say thus much of thee. Thou wert 
too merry a man to endure grief for five mi- 
nutes together, till — for the grim enemy, fore- 
runner and, like a hnk boy, furesiiower of deatb, 
will press his company upon us — till, I say, be 
came to thee with thy wife's last prayer upon 
his lips, and then thou held'st out some five 
days. Peace be with thee and thy joyous 
spirit !) 

We walked in silence till we came to the 
street in which Lady Mason lived. 
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^^H " Stay a moment," said he, " one moment. 

^^P The woman said something about s. will. Has 
be left a will ?" 

" He died too suddenly to make a firesh one. 

. He wished to see you, but died before morning. 

^^L He told me you held a will of his, made many 

^H years since." 

^^ " What ! that to the Reformation Society ? 
His wiU-o"-the-wisp, as I used to call it, that 
vould mislead bis money into the quagmires of 

I vice and the sloughs of iniquity. I shall burn 
it, and hand over his money to you." 
" You must do no such thing," I replied. 
** I hold it sacred. Besides, 1 have already 
told his wife that such a will is in existence." 
" Who, were J to bum it, would come in for 
her thirds," said he. " Did ever goose hold 
his head up so high as you, and was ever goose 
guch a goose ? Why did you open lip to such 
a harridan ■" 

" It can't be litlped now," I returned. *' Had 

I he lived, it liad been otherwise. No matter. 
I dare say I shall be able to make my way 
tbioogh the world." 
'* Aye, and come out at the antipodes, no 
donbt," returned Myte ; " nothing more easy. 
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three score and ten don't count for much. 
What's to be done?" 

" I have no earthly right or title to the 
monevj" said 1. " It is true, he had no rela- 
tions ; but his wife knows of the will." 

" She will have all if 1 destroy il," said 
Myte ; " and you can have none whetlier I do 
or no. O Lord ! 1 wish I could be a rogue 
safely — for this once. If 1 wouldn't, I hope 
I may never be honest again. Go to Lady 
Mason, and call upon me on your return." 

I promised that 1 would do so, and was 
hastening away, when he again detained me. 
" Look you here," said he, " I have a large 
sum of money of poor Woful's in my hands. 
Well — what must I do! and it must be done, 
I see that. I must wait upon the society. I 
shall be ushered into a room — to the committee 
— where three or four red-faced and round- 
bellied rogues are seated — rogues, to whom the 
reformation of manners has not extended, but 
to whom the cant brings grist — and good grist, 
too; such as makes the sinners thank Heaven 
they never thought of being honest, but did 
think of seeming to be ao. Well ; behold me : 
here I come on my fool's errand — of money 
left — of the testator — of the amount. How 
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their eyea goggle one at the other I * Pray be 
seated, sir' — ' let me beg of you to be seated, 
sir.' How the elbows are at work nt the sides 
which are about to liave another inch covering 
upon them. Lord ! oh Lord ! what a bom fool 
irill they think me, and what a fool shall 1 look 
— ^not a bom fool, but a made one — to shoir 
bow great a fool could be made. I pay over 
my money, and retire blushing, bke a modest 
tnan who has done a good deed — for they al- 
ways look as ashamed, as though they had been 
doing a bad one. Lo 1 as 1 pass through the 
gates, two thieves, one on each side, gauging 
iny empty pockets. ' Walk, in gentlemen, to 
the committee, I beg; to the committee, I 
entreat. They have already saved you the 
trooble.' And this is the end of Woful's 
money." 

I could not forbear smiling, albeit anxious 
to get away, at this whimsical picture. 

" Don't laugh," said he, shaking his head. 
I' " It won't bear thinking upon. There — go, 
'■■Society for the Reformation of Manners!' 
Why don't they enclose Hounslow Heath, and 
Bagshot Heath, and pension the highway- 
men f " 

ile let me go, and I hastened t 
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son. The servant announced me, and retired. 
She met me half way. Spite of my recent re- 
solve, I could not, for the life of roe, have 
uttered a word of reproach to her. She looked 
like a doomed being — like one whom death 
had called, and who had heard, and who had 
seen him. 

She laid her hand upon my arm, and said : 
" Do you know what you have written to me ? 
You tell me Ludlow is dead. Is that true ? 
Oh no — and that I have murdered him ; and 
that is not true, WTiat had his wife to do 
-nith it ? I cannot make that out. You are 
a strange youth." 

I was about to say something, but she 
checked me. " How you are grown since last 
1 saw you. This is an odd world, my boy, and 
I am a strange woman, and very old — as old as 
I well can be to retain my poor senses. Wan- 
dering again, I declare ! Come, tell me," and 
she made me lead her to the window. " You 
say Ludlow is dead. I cannot believe it — I 
will not believe it. Look me in the face, and 
confess that it is not true." 

" I wish, madam, from my soul " 



1 look me in the face," she said. 



stop- 



ping me, " and your face tells me tliat it ts 
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true. It is a sad thing," with a shudder, " but 
it cannot be helped now. It is a way we must 
I bU go. You must let me know how he died. 
But why do you keep me standing here? 
Don't you know that I am aged and infirm ?" 

I took her arm, and helped her to her 
chair. 

" There — there. Now we are as we should 
be. Now, sit down. What did Ludlow say 
in his last moments — of me, I mean. I want 
to know that. He reproached me, did he not : 
He vilified his mistress. Well — I say it is a 
' atrange world." She fixed her eyes earnestly 
upon me. " lie cursed me — cursed me." 

" No, madam, he did not," I replied. " He 
enjoined me to tell you that, as you had been 
his earliest, so had you been liis best friend 
and protectress — that he was sensible of your 
goodness, and grateful for it ; and on his dy- 
ing bed he blessed you, and prayed for your 
happiness," 

8he shook her head with a sad smile. " He 
was a good creature ; faithful and honest, and 

Ionly too grateful. But what of the last few 
months? What of my discharging him? I 
did discharge him from my house — from my 
service." 
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" Pardon me, madam, 1 would rather not 
answer that question," 

" But that question must be answered," she 
returned quickly, and with an imperious air, 
which reminded me whose mother she was. " It 
must be answered. No, no, sir ; I must he 
obeyed. What did he say ;" measuring her 
words, " of my taming him out of doors }" 

" lie said, madam," I replied, after some 
hesitation, " that it was not your act ; that you 
had been misled — controlled by another." 

"And that is true — true — true," she ex- 
claimed, snatching my hands between hers. 
" Oh, my poor dear boy, how grieved you look. 
Come, come," patting my cheek, " you must 
not grieve. It is for old people to grieve ; I 
am sure I do. That is true ; I /lare been mi 
led and controlled, and made to do things 
my age at which my youth would have blushed, 
and which have shamed both youth and age. 
I thank my good God that I am not well able 
to reason with myself now. There is a hoop 
of iron bound round my head — it seems like 
it. But for that, I should go distracted. You 
must not tell me, or write to me anything 
more about Ludlow. Murdered! indeed! 
— murdered I" repeating the word many times. 
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** Mrs. Freeman is dead — that's true, is it not ? 
He told me so five years ago." 

" It is true, madam ; Mrs. Freeman died 
some years since." 

She fell into a long reverie. " Why," she 
■aid, at length, suddenly, with a smart blow 
upon my arm, " to be sure. Jane Barton was 
his wife — pretty Jane Barton, as we used to 
caliber. She brought herself to shame; but — 
mercy on me, that was long ago— very long 
ago. That never murdered him. Hush 1 
what's that? 

I listened, but heard nothing. 

"Hush! she's coming: let us be prepared 
for her," arranging her liead-dress, " let us be 
quite serene. Don't stir." 

The door opened, and Mrs. Brett walked into 
the room. There was no symptom of confusion 
or even of surprise when she saw me. Was there 
ever such a self-posseased lady ? I protest, as 
■he advanced, she accosted me with a slight grave 
smile, and there was an humble depression of 
the eye-lida — mock, that, I suspect. 

" Is your Ladyship better this morning?" 
she said, taking the seat which, on her entrance, 
1 had uiToluntarily relinquished. 
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" 1 have heard news that should make me 
worse," replied Lady Mason. " Ludlow is 
dead/' 

" I know it," returned Mrs. Brett, " and I 
am glad of it. He was a fool and a knave, and 
deserved to die. Either may be happy and 
prosperous ; both in one, never." 

" You must not talk so," exclumed Lady 
Mason, " he was a good creature.*' 

" Nay, I said it out of no enmity to the fel- 
low," cried Mrs. Brett. " He is gone. Let 
him go. He was not fitted for this world." 

" And we that are," said Lady Mason hastily, 
" are we prepared for the next ? Oh, Anne 1 
Anne !" 

" I was at church last Sunday, and heard a 
very long sermon," said Mrs. Brett with a yawn. 
" But you are ill — your head bad again. Why 
is this youth standing here ? Is he wanted >" 

" Your son !" cried Lady Mason almost 
sternly. " Recollect yourself, child, he is your 
own son. Now Ludlow is gone, I must have 
no more of this. He was the obstacle.'' 

Mrs. Brett turned to me with a lofty air. 
" Were you with your fatlier, when he died, 
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Insolent woman ! How 1 despised her ! 
" No, madam," I replied, " I was not. Were 
you?" 

What a demoniacal face was her'a in an in- 
stant. She would have arisen, but was detuned 
by Lady Mason, who flung her arms about 
her. " The dear boy !" she cried imploringly — 
" the dear boy ! be merciful to him, as you hope 
for mercy. See, how grieved he looks ! Oh ! 
that I were dead, and in my grave ! Anne, yuu 
will send me to my grave." 

Mrs. Brett gently released herself &om her 
mother's embrace. " You will kill yourself 
with these extravagances — "' she said; " be 
composed ; nay, 1 will leave you else. We 
must have no scenes." 

" I am quite calm," said Lady Mason 
vaguely, 

" That is well. I am glad the boy is here. 

Step forward, sir ; I have something to say to 

ly mother, which vou may hear. You will see 

lat I wish you well, for it will be a lesson to 

-you." 

I approached, and toolc a seat. 

" Madam." she resumed, turning to Lady 
Mason, " the wisdom you may derive from my 
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story will come too late. Ludlow, too, might 
have profited by it. This boy is my son—" 

" Heaven be praised !" began Lady Mason. 

" At all fitting times, heaven should be 
praised." interrupted Mrs. Brett. •' Kestrain 
yourself, madam, I entreat. This boy is ray 
son — you say so. I will not deny it." 

Lady Mason was again about to break forth 
into a rapture; but a something in the face of 
Mrs. Brett, as I conceive, restrained her. 
" My daughter." she said piteously, "you 
must not trifle with us, or play with us." 

" I will not," returned Mrs. Brett; " that I 
have never done with you. I'erhaps, I might 
say, would that you had never played and 
trifled with me. That youth, if he were my 
son, or if he be my son — as you will, might 
echo ' would that you had never played and 
trified with me.' And 1 am accounted wicked, 
cruel, vindictive, unnatural. Look, now, what 
you and your good Ludlow have done." 

She paused, regarding me intently for some 
time. I was interested, and, at the time, 
touched by the expression of her face. Her 
eyes appeared full of sorrowfiil meaning—al- 
most of tenderness — feigned, I know now it was 
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feigned. She passed her hand across her brow. 
" It is gone — and for ever." 

" Madam,'' she resumed, " when Lord Ri- 
vers was dying, he sent for me. He wished to 
see me. The living, who wrong rae, I can 
never pardon ; the dying I can forgive. I went 
to him. He was solicitous to know what had 
become of my son. I told him he was dead. 
You told me so. I thought his brain was 
touched when he questioned me. What else 
could I think ? And when he said that you 
had constantly assured him the child was liv- 
ing, even to the last, within a few months, I was 
confirmed in my belief. My story is at an 
end, when I acquaint you that the sum of six 
thousand pounds, which he had lefl to the 
child in his will, was struck out of it." 

She turned to me, 

"You are vastly indehted to your friends, 
sir, if you are my son : if not, very little to 
your fortune." 

Lady Mason appeared not to comprehend, 
at the moment, the tenor of this speech ; but 

when she did . Description of that face 

were hopeless. Even her daughter was terrified 
by it. 

" Speak, speak !" she exclaimed. 

o 3 
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" Yes, yes — speak f we must all speak when 
we come to answer God. I must, and so must 
you. Weep, woman, weep ; or, what is better 
—pray." 

She fe)l down upon her knees, raising her 
aged and clasped hands towards me. 

" Now, my God ! — and thou art a merciful 
God — what is left to me but to die ? Oh ! thou 
wronged, dear child — on all hands wronged — 
how can I look for foi^veness from thee !" 

Her daughter had taken her in her arms, 
and was attempting to lift her from the 
groiud. 

" Rise, madam ! " she exclaimed ; " what 
strange proceedings are here ! The youth 
must laugh at you. You knew Lord Rivera 
left my son nothing. It is but as it was." 

" Would that I were as I was, or that I had 
never been 1" cried Lady Mason. " Rise ? 1 
may be raised, Anne ; but I shall never rise 



She snatched Mrs. Brett hastily by the wrist, 
and beckoning impatiently to me to approach, 
took mine also. 

"My daughter!" she said, solemnly; "the 
wicked do not bad deeds for nothing. I have 
done your will, and it has been wickedness. I 



ask you now to do my will ; it is, that you will 
Bave two souls, or try to save them. Behold 
your son — your own son, as heaven is my wit- 
ness; as Ludlow, who is now, I trust, in 
heaven, is hU witness, your own son. I will be 
calm, but you must hear me. We deceived you 
— bat he never did you wrong. You cannot hate 
him for our fault. Come — come, my dear 
daughter, my Anne, my only child — take him 
to your arms, to your heart." 

Feebly, indeed, but with all the strength of 
which she was mistress, did the venerable lady 
strive to join our hands. 

" No ?" she cried, staring upward wildly at 
her daughter.—" By the Maker, we have both 
outraged, you shall do my bidding. Anne 
Brett, you shall obey me. Oh ! speak to her, 
Richard — ^join with me in entreaties — in prayers 
to that insensible woman. You may look, 
Anne, but 1 see that you are moved ;" (poor 
lady ! Mrs. Brett moved in my favour !) " you 
will ackoowledge him — you will protect him — 
yon will be his mother." 

" Assure yourself, madam, that I will not," 
returned Mrs. Brett. 

Lady Mason relinquished her hold upon us, 
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and fell upon the floor, — motionless then, as 
death. 

" You have killed her, madam ! " I ex- 
claimed. 

" Peace, dolt," she replied; "ring the bell, 
and retire. You can be of no service here," 

" I will at least stay, madam, till it be ascer- 
tained whether Lady Mason stJU lives." 

She answered not, but taking her mother's 
head upon her knee, applied salts to her nose. 
The servants now ran in, and raising their lady 
in their arms, conveyed her to an inner room, 
Mrs, Brett following them. 

Could I believe my ears ? I listened, and 
was at length assured that they had not de- 
ceived me. Yes ; Mrs. Brett, with the most 
fond and tender endearments, was endeavour- 
ing to restore her mother to consciousness — 
blandishments, such as I have seen a young 
mother exhaust, or rather strive to exhaust, ■ 
upon her first-born, and which a daughter may 
gracefully and sweetly repay to her aged parent. 
I heard these. A pang of nature— for it was 
a pang — shot through my heart — a thrill went 
through my frame — my eyca filled with tears. 
Then, not till then, I felt that I had a mother. 
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Like a fool — like a great girl, or a blubbering 
boy, 1 sat down and wept— sighed — sobbed, 
that my mother might have heard me. {Would 
that the worthy housekeeper had never with- 
drawn me from beneath the bed-clothes !) 

I was disturbed at this sorry employment by 
the entrance into the room of the lady who had 
unwittingly put me upon it. I dried my eyes 
hastily, and wiped my beslubbered face. Her 
own was paler than before, but as cold and 
callous. 

" You are still here, sir ?'' she said ad- 
vancing. 

" I waited, mad am, to learn the state of Lady 
Mason." 

" She is better. But you have, I perceive, 
been weeping. If for Lady Mason, you have 
begun too soon. You should reserve your 
tears for her funeral. Tears are sometimes 
scarce at funerals." 

"At yours, at least, they will be," I thought 
to myself afterwards. 

If any moisture had hngered upon my cheeks, 
the blush that overspread my face would have 
scorched it off in an instant. As yet, how- 
ever, sometliiiig of the woman abided with me. 
1 approached her respectfully. 
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" Why, madam," I said, *' will you ever 
treat me thus ? How have I wronged— in 
what way have I injured — in what manner 
have I offended you ? What is my fault ? Tell 
me, and I will correct it. Would that I knew 
how I could oblige you 1" 

** You know very well how you could oblige 
me;'' she returned, "aye, and Richard Free- 
man, or Ludlow, — whatever be your name, 
even to you would I acknowledge my obliga- 
tion. Let me not see you again. Let me 
never hear of you or from you more, and I 
will thank you. Relinquish your absurd — 
your preposterous claims ; return to the 
honest calling for which your parents designed 
you, and which, I am told, was that of a 
cobbler — " 

This was too much. 

"What, madam!" 1 cried, fiercely, "after 
the asseveration of your dying mother, will you 
still reject me !" 

" That was so well thought on of Ludlow," 
she said, with a Bcomful smile — " the artful 
knave to a weak and confiding mistress. To 
pass you off— his own, or his sister's, or his 
wife's son, for mine. Tlie creature hated me, 
I believe. You are a clever youth. You have 
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supported him well. But enough of this. 
Begone! what is your name ; is it Freeman?" 

" Richard Savage, madam, son of the late 
Earl Rivers." 

" Words — words — forward, well-taught, well- 
faced stripling ; but a bungler, too. Come, I 
will be plain with you. Had I been as easy, 
as credulous as my mother, do you think your 
abrupt, ill-conceived, ill -executed intrusion 
upon me in my own house would have im- 
posed upon me ? Had I previously been 
shown the best reason to believe that I bad a 
son in existence, could 1 have mistaken you 
for him, with those player's antics ;" 

I was silent. To say the truth, 1 managed 
that scene, (for after all it must be so called), 
very awkwardly. And yet the case itself was 
scenic ; and, ujion a little reflection, it will be 
admitted that the manner of performance ought 
to have very httle to do with the question. 
Tell me, O ! Eliza Haywood ! thou great 
genius of modern fiction ! thou who knowest, 
or sayest thou dost know, all the passions and 
feelings that work or play in the bosom of 
mankind, (would that thou wouldst depict them 
better l) tell me what ought to have been done 
upon that occasion — and how ? 
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I was silent, 1 hare said, but at length I 
answered — 

" Nevertheless, madam, and in spite of my 
inabihty to express what it is impossible I 
should feel, namely, that hvely affection for 
yiiur person, which your watchful and tender 
care of me from my infancy upwards might, 1 
do not say it would, have excited in me ; and in 
spite of Ludlow, and in spite of yourself, you 
know I am your son. And in spite of your 
barbarous cruelty to me, I know you are my 
mother," 

" And what," she replied, with prodigious 
assurance, *' what if I were to say, I know it 
likewise ? What if I do say so ?" 

" Perhaps you will not be believed. The 
vorld, madam, I have heard, more readily 
ascribe vices than virtues to mankind ; and 
there are some who appear resolved that in 
them, at least, the world shall not be mistaken. 
Keep to your story, madam, by nil means; 
I will stand by mine." 

Tliis cutting retort— for so I designed it 
should be, fell pointless. Perhaps the arrow 
was shot too high, and missed her. What did 
she care for the world, half of which was as had 
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as herself, and the other half no better } She 
greeted me with a derisive titter. 

"Thou foolish novice," she said, leisurely, 
between her white set teeth, " and what 
would'st thou be, and what would'st tliou do ? 
and what cans't thou do ? " 

" 1 can tell you what you have done," I 
replied ; " what you will do, who can tell ? 
Ludlow — he is dead." 

"Well, sir, proceed." 

" Your mother lies dying. These are your 
doings." 

She turned pale at that. " Insolent villain ! 
You dare not say this to me." 

" I dare — I will — I have said it. These are 
your doings, Mrs. Brett. I will now be plain 
with you. Not satisfied with disowning your 
son, you would have spirited him from England. 
Where was I to be sent ? To the West Indies ? 
or was I to be murdered on the passage } But 
worse than this, (I thought, madam, you were 
a proud lady) you stooped to accept my mercy; 
and afterwards suborned an infamous wTetch 
to prop your falsehood with another. You 
have her hand to it, I hear." 

" 1 have," she replied ; " and she has signed 
to what is false ; I know it, and I confess it. 
What of that?" 
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She laughed, but it was not carried off well. 
Oh, God ! honr exquisitely mean she looked at 
that moment ; and she felt she looked so. She 
was disconcerted ; shockingly, painfully self- 
abased. Ludlow ! thou had'st had thy revenge 
tlien, couid'st thou but have seen her. Too 
ample it had been for thy gentle spirit to have 
bonie. I could have wept for the poor soul in 
that beautiful body, so cursedly employed. 

It was some mitmtes before she recovered 
her composure. When she did, she said — 

" I repeat, I know that what the woman has 
»gned, is false. I tell you, that you may know 
me. Beware of me, Uichard Freeman." 

" I must be Richard Savage, madam. My 
mother's shame is yours, my lather's name is 
mine." 

" As you will," she replied, her bosom 
heaving. " Richard Savage, then — that woman 
is your mother. You understand me?" 

" I do. As you will, as you have said. 
Upon my word, madam, I believe, after all, 
you have some consideration for me. Though 
you yourself disonii me, you kindly procure 
one who is willing to acknowledge me. I ought 
to be, and am, obliged to you. So little to 
choose between the two " 

She flashed forlli at this, coming towards me 
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with an eye of fire. " Richard Savage " — her 
hand held forth — she checked herseh'. " But 
no, we will liave no theatrical show. I hate 
you. When I say that, it is enough." 

I threw forth my hand, and caught her de- 
scending fingers. " Mrs. Brett, I do not hate 
— I despise you." 

Slie strove to look me down, but her eyes 
fell under mine. She measured me from 
head to heel, and I her. 

Am I not your son, madam ? 

And we parted, never to meet again, eye 
to eye, face to face, breath to breath. And 
was there to be no theatrical show f Not 
Booth and Mrs, Barry ever stalked from the 
stage at opposite sides with a more taking 
dignity. I am told she has a keen sense of the 
ridiculous. She must have lauglied over the 
remembrance of this often, as 1 have done. 
It is well that we should have supplied each 
to the other, one occasion of mirth. And all, 
perhaps, that has passed between us, rightly 
taken, is ridiculous. Then, if it be so, let 
others laugh. 
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CHAPTER III. 



Greaves and his wife officiated as n 
with me at the funeral of Ludlow, who was 
buried in St. James's churchyard. After the 
ceremony, as we were passing out of the gate, 
1 u'as laid hold upon by Lucas, who informed 
me that Lady Mason had died on that morning. 
I was not greatly moved by this intelligence. 
During the three days that had elapsed since 
I had seen her, I had reflected seriously upon 
the lamentable consequences to myself that had 
resulted from her notable project of estranging 
me from my mother. I could not help feeling 
that if Mrs. Brett hated me in my infancy, on 
my father's account, she must have loathed me 
most intensely when I — the evidence of her 
shame long since removed — suddenly arose to 
renew and to aggravate it. I could have for- 
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given LBdy Mason the loss of my fortune, 
which she had caused; I could pardon the 
weak &cility which had made her the ready, 
not to say the willing, tool of the other ; but I 
could not forgive her that she had furnished 
her daughter with a pretext for her hatred 
of me. 

After defraying the expenses of Ludlow's 
funeral, I found myself in the possession of 
something leas than twenty guineas. I had 
never before been master of so large a sum, 
and I made no doubt that long before it was 
exhausted, I should be supplied with more; 
in what manner, or from whence, was a consi- 
deration to be entered upon at some future 
time. And let none but such as have grown 
too old to remember their youth, or too wise 
to make allowance for its vanities, suggest that 
I must have known that any given sum must 
of necessity come to an end, and that unless 
I had some available resource I could not 
reasonably count upon a fresh supply. 1 know 
all that ; but I know, also, that next to the 
possession of money is the hope of obtaining 
it; and that with youth hope goes much further 
than money, and jogs on cheerfully, too. 
Flushed with my httle fortune, I rejected 
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Myte's faintly urged offer of returning to him, 
and declined a pressing repetition of tlie pro- 
posals made to me by Burridge, that 1 would 
place myself under his care, to be sent to 
college, and to come forth a scliolar and a 
gentleman. My contumacy offended both, 
who, widely different in all other respects were 
alike as indeed, all men are pretty much alike 
— in this, that they approved their own way 
80 much, that they could not endure that 
anybody else should presume to have a way 
of his own. My inexperience was the plea 
upon which each founded lits right to dictate 
to me; but when 1 would not be dictated to, 
each resented it as though my experience 
should have taught me more wisdom. 

Upon one thing I was resolved ; that 1 
would never again apply or appeal to my 
mother or to Colonel Brett. Who I was, 
however, and how I had been treated, 1 
determined to make extensively known. I was 
perfectly assured that my story would meet 
with an easy reception from the world. It 
was so improbable (thanks to Lady Mason) on 
some points, that no one would believe I could 
have invented it ; and nature had given me my 
mother's face as to the fact, and my mother's 
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Spirit in support of it. As my money melted 
under my fingers, I bethought me of the three 
liundred pounds which had been bequeathed 
to me by my godmother, Mrs Lloyd. With 
some difficulty I discovered who this lady had 
been, where she had resided, and the name of 
lier executor. To this worthy person I betook 
myself, and mentioned who I was, and the 
reasons that had so long prevented me from 
putting forward my claim. I hinted signifi- 
cantly tliat I was now come for the money, 
which I wished forthwith should be placed at 
my disposal. The incredulous trustee laughed 
in my face, which was my best as, indeed, it 
it was the only voucher for my pretensions ; 
and reminding me that it was necessary I 
should furnish some more satisfactory evidence 
than features could estabUsh, opened the door 
and bade me a very good day. Many times, 
at subsequent periods of my Ufe, did I renew 
my application to this gentleman, when my 
story had been made universally knon^i, and 
was currently believed ; but I never succeeded 
in overcoming or removing his obstinate dis- 
belief. 

In the meanwhile, I had made the acquaint* 
ance of a young fellow who had previously 
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occupied my lodgings, and who occasionally 
dropped in upon Mr. and Mrs. Greaves, at 
dinner time, with a collection of casualities and 
calamities which he transferred from his own 
brain, where they had been created, to the se- 
pulchral bosoms of his escited listeners. In a 
short time, Merchant, for that was bis name, 
found bis way up stairs into my room, and 
made overtures of intimacy with me, which I 
gladly encouraged. His advantage over me in 
point of years, his fund of animal spirits which 
were inexhaustible, and his utter and openly 
expressed contempt of the forms and formalities 
of wealth and station, made him, perhaps, a 
dangerous companion to a youth thrown loose 
upon the world, but they rendered him a very 
pleasing one. I soon fell in with his humour, 
and adopted bis mode of thinking. I began to 
look down with great contempt upon those 
solemn " puts" — for so he called them — who 
make the acquisition of money the sole em- 
ployment of their lives; and he soon intro- 
duced me to a knot of choice spirits — his boon 
companions — who held, or professed to bold in 
equal abhorrence all grovellers of whatever 
description. I believe the truth to be, that 
many of these gentlemen accommodated their 
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sentiments to their condition ; for, although, 
perhaps, a worse apology can hardly be as- 
signed for a bad coat than the assertion that 
you despise a better, or for an empty pocket 
than that you hate money ; yet that apology is 
in common request amongst those gentlemen 
who chance to be ragged and penniless. 

" Dick," said he, one day, for we were on 
terms of the utmost familiarity ; " 1 wonder a 
young fellow of your spirit can endure to hve 
with these dreary cannibals, who feed upon dead 
bodies. When 1 first came to hve here, I 
thought verily, they would have made a 
raving Bedlamite of me, with their horrors ; 
but I discovered an invaluable secret. How, 
thought I, can they have acquired such a 
treasure of terrible narrative ? how, but by the 
contributions of former lodgers, fellows who 
in self-preservation coined dismal wonders, and 
so converted themselves from listeners into 
relaters. Joyously did I snatch the conviction, 
and act upon it ; and 1 think a more goodly 
catalogue of complicated atrocities than they 
could furnish to you of my sole brain's begetting 
it might be difficult to hit upon." 

I had long thought, I told him, of changing 
my lodging — the one I held being more expensive 
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than my present restricted means justified me 
in retaining. 

" Then why not come and hve with me ?" he 
rejoined. " I have but one room, it is true ; but 
then it is exceedingly light and wry, being at the 
very top of tlie house — time out of mind the 
residence of lofty souls. You shall see it. 
What is the present state of your finances ?" 

"About seven guineas," I replied, "when I 
have discharged my lodgings," 

"A little fortunei" he returned, "and will 
be enough for both of us, till ! get some 
money, for which I am now at work. What 
do you say ? .Shall we make a stock purse be- 
tween us }" 

I told him that my purse was very much at his 
service, provided I might depend upon sharing 
his when he had aceomplished the accession to 
it of which he had spoken. 

" A hai^in then," said he, " and since you 
must, I suppose, stay here another week, lend 
me a guinea to go on with, for the devil a 
farthing has had a master in me for some 
days." 

I handed him the piece, whieh he viewed 
with considerable satisfaction, presently com- 
mitting it to his pocket. 
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" Now," said he, as he arose to go, " let the 
dismal man and woman instantly know your 
intentions. If they inquire curiously your 
reasons for leaving them, tell them, without 
ceremony, you are at the last pecuniary gasp. 
If, upon that, they don't let you go, and wish 
you gone, and prophesy your death and burial 
within a month after your departure, they are as 
merrj' souls as Christians can be, and I'm as 
sad a body as a sinner ought to be, I'm off to 
the eating-huuse ; for ' cupboard,' ' cupboard" 
cries ivithin me plaintively ; and then to L'Es- 
trange, that great philosopher, who is so pro- 
found, that he can understand his own writ- 
ings. My employment is, to give 'em such a 
turn that nobody else shall understand 'em. 
We are great, both of us, in the hopelessly 
obscure." 

" L 'Estrange !" said I; "what Mr. L"Es- 
trange of Bloomsbury Square ?'' 

" You know him, then, do you !" cried he, 
holding up his hands, and bursting into a 
violent fit of laughter. " Did mortal eye ever 
light upon such an original ? ' Si monttmentum 
ijaeris,' — if you seek for the Monument, and 
can't find it on Fish Street Hill, look in 
Bloomsbury Square, and behold ! — L'Estrange. 
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Yes, I am, at liis own request, infusing Ci; 
merian darkness into his new theory of moral 
obligations ; ' for,' says he, ' I want only the 
learned to apprehend me. The vulgar might 
construe it too literally.' I say, Dick, when 
pay-day comes, away with theory. He must 
follow the old practice." 

When the day of my departure arrived, Mr. 
Greaves and his wife embraced me with mourn- 
ful cordiality. 

" Beware," said Mrs. Greaves, " of the 
many dangers that besets all on us in the midst 
o' this great town." 

" That we hve from day to day," observed 
Greaves, " is owing to a merciful providence. 
Mr. Merchant can tell you of the sad things 
tliat do happen to persons of all ages from day 
to day, from hour to hour, from minute to 
minute." 

Up went the eyes of Mrs. Greaves heavily 
and slowly. " Too true — too true," with a 
sigh. " We shall, perhaps, see you again. 1 
hope BO. But the death of Mr. Ludlow tells 
UB BB how — " 

" Nothing is to be reckoned upon in this 
world," interrupted Greaves. " Since the sud- 
den swallowing up of that family, as they were 
sitting at their dinner, eating a breast of — " 
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*' Veal," cried Mrs. Greaves, breatlilessly. 
" Why, Merchant knowed all on 'em, except 
one — a Mend as dropped in, as he may do, just 
at— 

" Pudding time," groaned Greaves. "But, 
only see, my dear, if Mr. Savage ain't laugb- 
ing." 

" The young and thoughtless will have tlieir 
fun out," she replied ; " but it won't last. 
He'll cry and roar one of these days, as we 
have had to do." 

I tore myself away from the bosom-beatiag 
couple, and followed by a porter who carried 
roy trunk, was met by Merchant at the comer 
of the street. 

After walking a considerable distance, we 
arrived at Drury Lane. 

" Here then," said Merchant, halting, and 
waving his hand, " in this time-honoured quar- 
ter of the Babylonish city you are about to 
dwell. There — over the way — in that court, at 
the very extremity of it, snug in the comer. 
Come along." 

I walked after him with some misgivings. 

" Here we are," said he, taking out a key, 
and opening the door. " The man, I suspect, 
will not be able to carry your box to our room 
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his head. This house was boilt 



for comfort — no wide, lofty passages and stur- 
cases to pass through, which give a maD the 
tooth-ache. A sensible economy of bricks and 
mortar." 

Good Heavens !" I exclaimed, as I plodded 
up several narrow flights of worn-out stairs, 
" what a place is this !" 

" Isn't it }" said he, complacently, purposely 
mistaking my exclamation for an outbreak of 
rapture — " isn't it ? Who would think of look- 
ing after a man here ! Who, I say, could ex- 
pect to find him here — a very important recom- 
mendation of it. Savage, as one of these days 
you'll acknowledge. Now. pay the man hia 
hire, and let him go. We'll get the box into 
the room." 

I did so. 

" As well." said he, winking his eye, when 
the man was out of ear-shot — " as well we 
didn't give him a peep of the place. Now, 
then, what do you think of our lodging?" 
ushering me into it. 

" Why, I can't say that it commends it- 
self to one's liking on the instant." 

'■ It does no(.'" he returned, " 1 grant you 
that- I had my prejudices against it, 1 can tell 
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you, when I first came to it ; but they wore 
off. Plenty of light, you'll observe, especially 
just under the window. These three little 
panes must be mended. I must remind Mrs. 
Skegg of them once more. Why, on a 6ne 
day, you can see the bedstead at the other end 
of the room," 

" Indeed !" said I, approaching that ancient 
piece of furniture. " Methinks the sun should 
have worthier objects to shine upon. But with 
what, in the name of Morpheus, whose name, 
1 fear, I am taking in vain, is this bed stuffed }" 

" Down, busy devil, down," as the fellow 
says in the play, he answered, laughing heartily. 
" But that's a wretched clinch, too. No, 
Mr. Richard. " he added, gravely, " from certain 
evidence that protrudes from one end of the 
tick, I pronounce it stuffed with wool, list, dust, 
wisps of hay. What matter ? These chairs, al- 
so ; there are two — have been sat upon — there's 
no denying it. When they do let you down, 
it is easily, like camels, those patient beasts. 
This way, my friend ; a little practice will en- 
able you to poke the fire without scattering 
the burning cinders about the room. Fenders 
are of no real service. And when the smoke 
won't go up the chimney, it goes out at the 
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window. Your eyes soon become accustomed 
to it. Oh ! it's & sweet place t — that is," he 
said, after a pause, bursting into a fit of laugh- 
ter, " when you're once used to it." Then, 
stalking to the other end of the room, and 
throwing up his arms, he excldmed with much 
energy. 

■ The mind i> iM own place, and of itself 
C»n mike ■ He»ven uf bt^ll, ■ hell of He»ven." 
If that's true, ray friend, and 1 beheve it is, you 
may make yourself comfortable, even here." 

I was fain to reconcile myself to this wretched 
accommodation, which, after all, was not quite 
so vile as Merchant had portrayed it. I re- 
membered the garret of Mrs. Freeman, in 
Chancery -lane, and the miserable truckle by 
the side of Joseph Carnaby. 

" And now that we have got you here," said 
he. " what do you propose to do? You will 
not endeavour to make terms with your mo- 
ther?" 

" I will not," said 1. resolutely, 
" She would thank you for that. We will, 
then, let lier be for the present. You wish to 
make your way in the world ?" 
" 1 do J but how?" 
" How ! aye. I thought ' how' was coming." 
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r cried Merchant. " A peremptory little dog. 
Master How ; and yet he seldom gets a satis- 
factory answer. You have no particular liking 
or genius, for trade or business ?" 

" I hate both most cordially." 

"Hate both! — I thought so. Will you per- 
mit me to ask you. Savage, in what direction 
your genius lies !" 

The question posed me. "Why^iem!" I 
began— ■■ as to that — " 

"You don't know? Just my case. I've 
been so long as to that, as to this, and as to 
t'other, that as to the thing — the rem — the 
money — I am further off than ever. Have you 
an addiction to letters ?" 

I brightened at the question. " Merchant," 
said I, " of all the pursuits — the professions in 
the world, that of an author is the one for 
which I feel that I am destined. I am young, 
to be sure ; but I have already amused myself 
with the composition of several slight per- 
formances. Permit me," — I arose, and made 
towards my trunk. " The interest you are 
pleased to take in me,'' I resumed, plunging 
the key into the lock — " delights me. You 
shall see — " 
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" What! going to get me to read them J" 
cried Merchant. *' Prose or verse f" 

" Chiefly the latter," I replied, producing a 
packet. 

He held up his hands and turned up hia 
eyes, and groaned deeply. " I couldn't read 
'em for the world. I conldn't, I protest. Be- 
sides, I've read 'em before." 

" Merchant!" 

" All before," he repeated. ' Corydon' — 
' PhilIJa ' — ' rustic crook ' — ' purling stream ' — 
' verdant glade ' — ' fanning zephyr.' Then, 
' Philomel' — ' cooing turtle' — ' enamoured 
swain' — ' bashful fiur' — ' frisking;' sometimes 
it is, ' skipping lamb ' — ' feathered songster ' 
— ' tunefiil choir.' For all under the ' fleecy 
clouds,' or the ' azure vault,' I couldn't have 
'em over again." 

1 forced a laugh, but waa not a little morti- 
fied to find that he had anticipated several of 
my poetical graces. 

" Come, come,'" said lie, observing my con- 
fusion ; "let me look over them. You are a 
son of Adam. It is not your original sin. The 
worst of it is, the fruit was not so tempting at 
lirst hand." 
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I handed the packet to him with some hesi- 
tation. He ran them over hastily, and then 
tying them together, tossed them to me. 

" Better than I expected, a great deal 
better," said he ; " but you must commit no 
more at present. You have read Mr. Pope — I 
see yoii have. When you are as old as he- 
he is still very young — you may do like him. 
Do like him ? yes, write good verses which the 
public will read, if you can prevail upon a certain 
number of lords and gentlemen to assure the 
public they are good." 

" But, surely, Mr. Pope without such pa- 
tronage — '' 

" Would he Mr. Pope without such a public," 
interrupted Merchant. " No, no ; Pope is wise 
in bia generation : a wiser man, as to the worid, 
than Pope does not live in it. No man flatten 
lords more, or tells lords more truth than 
Pope. He flatters individual lords, and speaks 
the truth of lords in the mass. The conse- 
quence is, the individual lords beheve he does 
not flatter them, because he sets them above 
their fellows ; and the public think him an 
honest and independent man, because he de- 
cries tank. That man will be worth money. 
A glorious genius — for poUtics !" 
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" I have heard, indeed," said I, " tliat it 
is necessary to pay court to a person of honour, 
as he is called, and to crave his permission to 
dedicate your work to him ; hut it is a lowneas 
to which I could not descend. If I am to 
make an impression upon the public, it shall 
he by my own merit alone. For my part, I 
can scarcely conceive an object more despicable 
than a mere man of rank." 

" You must forgive me," returned Merchant, 
" if I presume to hold the stirrup while you 
alight Irom that hobby of yours, which you 
cannot ride gracefully, and which, should it . 
begin to prance, will throw you. A mere man 
of rank ! what is he ? I suppose he is as good 
as a mere man without rank. His rank is no 
disqualification, I hope. Now, I'll tell yoo 
who is more despicable. A mere man of 
letters. Don't fi^wn ; for I want you to open 
your eyes. You never saw — but I have seen 
— an author in the first flush of public favour. 
Ha! ha! ha!" and he laughed with a deep- 
toned and boisterous energy, " what a disgust- 
ing animal! What an insolent, what an ex- 
acting, what an unconscionable coxcomb ! He 
is not for this world — not he. He is all for 
posterity, if it will have him. Of course— of 
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course — posterity will be too glad of him 
There will be nobody else to have. Author no 
more — he is the choice spirit of the age. And 
there are none whom he ridicules, and would 
wrong, and affects to despise, so much as his 
poorer brethren. And all this, because he has 
done what thousands might have done better — 
thousands hare done as well — thousands have 
refrained from doing, and thousands despise, 
when it is done." 

"Well," said I, " this is all very good, and 
perhaps it may be all very true, but it is no- 
thing to our — I should rather say my — present 
purpose. What am I to do now }" 

" First of all, and chief of all," said he, 
" look upon authorship as a mere business. 
Then, do your best. The public will tell you 
your exact worth, and it will be your own 
fault if you do not get it." 

" Then, the vox pojmli, — ha ! Merchant ! 
then the despicable fellow would be right, after 
all. Is the vox pojmli, the — " 

" Foj7 Dei ?" cried he. " No. I was a fool. 
But I wish you rather to follow than to go 
before my maxims. When a man thinks too 
highly of himself, it commonly happens that 
he thinks too meanly of the world, I would 
have you do neither. Genius is not always 
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successful — conceit is not always triumphant ; 
genius is proud in adversity, in prosperity 
modest. Conceit is mean and base in both." 

" Are you not growing too serious ?" said I. 
These cautions, for which I thank you, are out 
of time, because, as yet, 1 have done nothing. 
I liope, whatever my station in literature may 
be, I may never 6nd occasion to apply them. 
(I could not help feehng-vain, young sinner 
that I was I— that all this talk on the part 
of Merchant implied an indirect compliment 
to me.) 

" I believe I went out of my depth," he re- 
plied, gaily ; " but I wanted to reconcile you 
to the room, and the room to you. 1 revolve 
high and serious meditations in this garret, I 
can tell you. Yes, Savage, you must put away 
your verses. You must not attempt to write 
poetry before you can think. No man can 
write &ie poetry, unless he possess more sense 
— common sense, than others. Take that for 
granted. You must waddle before you walk ; 
run in a go-cart before you fly in the clouds. 
Write a play." 

" A tragedy !" I exclaimed; "if I be- 
lieved — if you thought I should succeed— Oh 
no 1" 

" Oh no 1 indeed j I neither think, nor do 
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you, I hope, believe that you could do any 
such thing. Your dagger would be pointless, 
and your bowl cracked. The buskin is too 
large for your foot, at present. You must try 
on a very little sock — a farce." 

" A farce ! — my genius does not lie in that 
direction, Mr. Merchant." 

" And why not ?" said he, " How do you 
kiiow in what, or where, it lies ? I wonder 
what genius is, that it can only lie in one 
place f Not much like its masters, I imagine, 
who are too often compelled to lie where they 
can. Come, we must try & little comedy." 

" Are you serious }" 

" 1 am wliat I hope the comedy is not to 
be," he returned. " We have all been present 
at plays, * when deep sleep falleth on men.' 
We must have none of that. Why, I have 
known a tragedy damned because the up- 
roarious slaugliter in the last scene awakened 
the audience. No — no — a little thing founded 
on a Spanish plot. Give us a spice of intrigue, 
with a valet who knows more and talks better 
than his master, and who has a purpose of his 

1 to serve. My friend Lovell will place it 
in the hands of one of the players— he knows 
them all." 
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" But I fear I should make a poor hand of 
it," said I. 

"Try," said he. "Do you remember what 
Dryden says somewhere ? — 

■The itaDdRTd of thy ii^Ic [et Etherege be, 
For wit, the immortal upring of Wy cherley.' 

Now, you have only to give us a little of Wy- 
cherley's wit, in something of the style of Ether- 
ege, and give your piece a good name, ^with- 
out which, dogs are not safe) and your business 
is done." 

" How strange it is," I replied, laying my 
hand confidentially upon hia arm } " I have 
lately been reading a story, that can be easily 
transferred to Spain, which 1 thought of turn- 
ing into a play, only that 1 was of opinion such 
work was beneath me." 

" Beneath you ?" cried Merchant in amaze- 
ment. " I have known many a gay young fel- 
low who has found such work very much 
above him." 

"As to the name. Merchant, nothing can be 
better. The very title of the story — ' Woman' a 
a Riddle.'" 

" She is, indeed, and so she will remain, till 
this world, which alone is the greater riddle, be 
explained. A most tempting name for the 



weaker vessels, certainly. About it, while the 
'ptirse has an inclination one way more than 
the other. L'Estrange's moral obligations will - 
come upon him, and recruit us just in the nick 
of time. ' Woman's a Riddle !' Excellent ! 
Poor L'Estrange's wife ia most particularly a 
riddle. She's a puzzle to herself. Time has 
stood still with her these forty years. She's 
like a clock never wound up. She tells half 
past five on the face, while it ia three quarters 
past ten by the other dials." 

Thus encouraged, I proceeded diligently 
with my little work, which I completed in less 
than a month. From a remembrance of what 
it was, or rather from a conviction of what it 
must have been, 1 shall not be wrong, I think, 
if I assign a very small degree of merit to it. 
Such as it was, however, it drew many enco- 
miums from Merchant. 

" Come, this will do," said he, " this will do. 
It is, to be sure, not equal to Congreve or 
Vanbrugh j but Rome wasn't built in a day ; 
that, Vanbrugh could have told you — witty dog! 
who contrived to make people laugh at his 
architecture as heartily as at his comedies. 
Faith ! Dick, we must get Greaves and his wife 
to attend the first performance. I took them 
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once to see the " Old Bachelor." Oh ! their 
lahial immohihty ! Oh ! the forlornness of 
their faces ! They thought Fondlewife pure 
tragedy. But now for Lovell — the iron's hot, 
let us strike at once. This is just the time to 
see him; though, by the way, he's always to be 
found at the same house. lie's so in with 
mine host, that the latter daren't refuse to let 
him go on. The cold victuals, humble porter, 
and a pipe, are always at his command. Once 
it was, ' where do you prefer it, Mr, Lovell V 
and ' is the punch to your liking, sir ? my wife 
knows your palate.' Ha! ha! she does, in- 
deed." 

He amused me with other particulars of this 
person as we walked down Drury Lane. Lovell 
had entered life, it seemed, with good prospects; 
but havinj; run through a small patrimony, had 
tunied author, and was now a hackney writer 
for booksellers ; that is to say, when any one 
of them would employ him. He had acquired, 
if the truth must be told, a very indilTerent 
character amongst them, leisure being more 
congenial to him than labour, and his attach- 
ment to drinking partaking of a constancy 
which he could never he brought to cstend to 
his love oi literature. " I am sure," he used to 
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say, " the Czar of Mascovy ouglit to be very 
much obliged to me. Here have I taken money 
for his life these six months, and yet have I 
spared him. Does any gentleman know any- 
thing of the Czar of Muscovy, good or harm ? 
I do not, I protest. Here's his health, and a 
long life to him, and may 1 live till I write it." 

Merchant halted at the door of a. dingy 
Geneva uhop, which was dignified with the 
name of a tavern. " Follow me up stairs," he 
said, " the club is held there." 

On entering the room, we discerned dimly 
through a haze of tobacco smoke, about a score 
of the strangest- looking beJTigs that were ever, 
perhaps, congregated together, seated round a 
table. Such a variety of features and expres- 
sion, with so little pretension to regularity of 
contour or sobriety of aspect, was never seen 
except among authors. Merchant directed my 
attention to Lovell, who was seated majesti- 
cally in an elevated chair. He was a stout, it 
is more proper to say, a swollen man, about 
forty years of age, with a face, except the nose, 
which was purple, not so much of a red as 
of a hrick-dust colour. There was a comical 
solemnity about his eyes, heightened by the 
position of his wig, which he had clawed to one 
side of his head. 
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It was with some difficulty that we made our 
way to this potentate, who was holding forth 
with no ordinary vehemence of voice and ges- 
ture. Too intent upon his argument to break off 
in the midst, or indeed, to suSer interruption, 
he greeted Merchant with a sidelong extension 
of his hand, holding the lingers of his fHend 
till he had eoncluded, when he threw himself 
back in his chair in triumph. 

" Not a word more — that decides it," he ex- 
claimed, "I won't hear another word — "to a 
little sharp-faced man, who had determined to 
secure the best chance of the next speech by 
keeping bis mouth ready open for utterance. 
" Well, Merchant, we see you at last. / thought 
you were dead, but they talked of catchpoles." 
" Permit me to introduce a young gentleman — 
Mr. Richard Savage — who is particularly anx- 
ious for the honour of an introduction to Mr. 
Lovell." 

"Very happy indeed to see Mr. Richard Sa- 
vage," returned Lovell, rising, and with his 
hand extended on his breast, bowing profoundly 
— *' You rogue," to Merchant — *' Mr. Savage, 
I hope, is anxious for more honour than he 
can derive from an introduction to Jack 
Lovell." 

" If we might request the favour of your 
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joining ns in a bowl of punch," suggested 
Merchant, with a persuasive softness, " over 
here at the side table r" 

Lovell licked his lips with evident satis- 
faction. 

" A bowl of punch ! Wliy ah ! — yes. We'll 
leave the commonalty, and adjourn," 

When the punch had gone round. Merchant 
in few words opened our business to him. 

" What !" cried Lovell, " one of us, is he : 
Mr. Savage, give me your hand. I wish you 
well — I wish you happy — I wish you prosper- 
ous, and therefore, perhaps I ought to say, I 
wish you would run away from authorship as 
fast as your good sense will carry you. And so 
you have written a play — a little comedy — 
mirth 'in spiring comedy ! Bless the ingenious 
young rogue," turning to Merchant, " what a 
set of teeth he shows ! I hope he'll always 
find employment for 'em." 
He regarded me attentively for some moments. 

" He'll do— he'll do," he exclaimed, " I see 
it in every lineament. And you think Jack 
Lovell can be of service to you f Jack Lovell 
imbibes new life from the flattering compli- 
ment. What he can do, that will he do. Can 
he say more ? Even as I empty this glass," 
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drinking it off, " so empty my heart of all its 
AiieDdsliip, and make use of it." 

" Why," said Merchant, " your acquMnt- 
ance with the players — '■ 

" i know 'em all," returned Lovell, " all ! 
not a man Jack, but Jack knows the man." 

" Do you think/' observed Merchant, "that 
Wilks or Cibber could be prevailed upon to 
look at it }" 

" Um !'' said LoveU, shaking his head. 
" Ah! VVilks and Cibber are great men 
now, and I'm a little man now. Time was, I 
was a great man then, and tliey were little men 
then. ' Fortune turn thy wheel,' as old Kent 
says ; but she has turned it, and it went over 
me long ago. I knew them all — Betterton, 
majestic Betterton — and Powel who loved & 
bowl of punch better — no, as well as I do. I'll 
tell yuu what,'' he added, aiter a pause, 
" there's Bullock 1 dare say you have a part 
will suit him. I'll write to him." 

" A cajiital comic actor, Bullock," said Mer- 
chant, " Lopez will fit him to a miracle." 

" Then to Bullock — innocent beast '■ I knew 
him when he was a steer — to him will I write," 
cried Lovel). " Fetch pen, ink, and paper." 
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Merchant hastened down stairs to procure 
them. 

" A very good fellow, Merchant," said 
Lovell, when he was gone ; " but he'll never 
make anything. He wants perseverance — ap- 
plication, without whicli nothing ever was 
done, and therefore, I suppose, nothing can be 
done. Ah ! 

' Video meliors, proboquo ; 

Dpterio™ spquor;' 

that is to say, I can see his mote in spite of my 
own beam. There is no help for it but this," 
applying to the bowl. 

*' Mr. Savage," he resumed, setting down 
his glass, and squeezing my hand, " you will 
niske a more graceful figure with the town than 
I have done. I know it. We must be friends. 
In your success I shall behold my own. Yes, 
yes, I'll say to you in the words of Dryden, — 

' CnproGubly kepi Ht HeitrcD'a eipenie, 
t lire a rent-chiirge on His providence ; 
Bui you. whom every grnce Bud mine mdorn, 
Wbom 1 forpaee to belter fortune bora. 
Be kind to my remaiaa, nnd oh, derend, 
Agsinjt your judgment, your dcpirlcci friend. 
Let nol the insuUing foe my ' 

Pshaw!" and he brushed away some maudlin 
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tears that had gathered in his eyes. " I was 
going too far. I was about to say " fame," but 
that won't do ; for I never had, and never shall 
have, any. But never mind. I hope you'll 
be as far above Congreve, to whom the lines 
were addressed, as I am beneath Dryden, who 
wrote them. 

' Guard lliasc liurela whicli deaccDd U> you.' 
To you — to him who wrote The Mourning 
Bride, all blood and blunder — strenuous fustian 
— Ohs ! and Ahs ! Here comes Merchant. 
Can we manage another bowl •" 

I declared my willingness to pay for a 
second, albeit our stock-purse was at a very 
low ebb. Merchant, however, was drawing to 
the conclusion of his labours for L' Estrange, 
when we should have a fresh supply. 

" I'll write the letter while the punch is mix- 
ing," said Lovell; and he sat down and scrawled 
an epistle which, stained with punch, and be- 
grimed with pipe-ashes, was placed into my 
hands. 

On the following morning, big with hope 
and expectation, I hastened to the lodgings of 
Mr. Bullock, whom I found at home. It was 
said of Bullock that, on the stage, he ' had a 
particular talent for looking lika a fool.' Hia 
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eulogists were probably unaware that this was a 
talent which nature had enjoined him to exercise 
everywhere. He received me with an obse- 
quious smirk, revolving his hands one over 
the other, with — 

" May I crave your business with me, young 
gentleman ? What can I do for you !" 

I presented my letter, which he deciphered 
with some diiEculty. 

" Poor Mr. Lovell," he said in a tone of 
compassion, " I have not seen him this long 
while. I believe he is not so well off as his 
best friends could desire. Some would say 
it serves him right, but I am far from saying 
so. I know what youth is. 1 was gay myself 
once. He tells me you have written a play, 
and that you wish me to read it. I am sure I 
shall do so with a very great deal of pleasure. 
Have you brought it with you ?" 

I produced it. 

" Ah !" said he, with the same eternal srairk ; 
" a little thing, I perceive. Very well. I will 
look over it, and if you will do me the pleasure 
of calling upon me again this day week, I 
will tell you more." 

I was punctual to my appointment. 

" Mr. Savage," said he, taking me by both 
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hands, "pray sit down. You are a very in- 
genious young gentleman. I have read your 
trifle, and it is pleasant, very pleasant indeed. 
And yet,'' he added, with something intended 
for a sigh, " I fear we shall make nothing of it j 
I do, indeed. What we shall do with it I am 
sure I don't know." 

I was confounded at this. Poor wretch ! 
I had counted upon its acceptance by the 
theatre. Merchant had told me I might make 
myself easy on that score, and I had done so, 
even before he told me. 

" I am extremely sorry, sir," said I, " that 
I have given you the trouble of reading my 
performance, and you will readily believe that 
I am much mortified to learn that it is not 
adapted for representation." 

*' Gently, gently, Mr. Savage," he replied ; 
" I did not say that. Youth is so hasty — so 
very hasty. 1 satd I feared ; but we intend to 
try. I have made some considerable alterations 
in the plot and dialogue." 

" Indeed !" I returned, by no means pleased 
that he should presume to do anything of the 
kind without my concurrence. " Will you give 
roe leave to ask what these alterations are, that 
I may judge whether " 
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"Judge whether!" he repeated with happy 
mimicry, " how can an author possiijly, I say 
possibly, be a judge of the merit, as an acting 
play, of his performance ? Indeed, af^r many 
years, and ranch practice, he mayperhaps acquire 
some sliglit insight into the taste of the town ; 
but it rarely happens that he does so. No, Mr, 
Savage, actors are the only judges of a piece 
before its representation." 

"And yet." said I, "pieces are produced 
every week, and are damned ; and many plays 
have been rejected, which have afterwards met 
with extraordinary success," 

"That is because the taste changes," he 
replied; " it is always changing. But for Mr. 
Cibber, some of Shakespeare's plays had been 
lost to us. You will be grateful afterwards 
that [ have taken such pains with your little 
comedy. I have really bestowed my best 
labour upon it. I think we may now venture 
to hope, that when it comes to be played, it 
may prove successful." 

"Comes to be played, sir," I replied in over- 
joyed amazement. " I thought you said you 
didn't know—" 

" tVhen it is to be played — nor do I, 
P 2 
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verj- day. Within a fortnight, I dare say. I 
thought I should surprize you." 

I was little disposed, at this moment, to 
cavil at liis alterations. All tremulous with gra- 
titude, I seized his hand, and poured forth my 
acknowledgements, which he vouchsafed to re- 
ceive with smirks inimmerable. 

The eventful evening arrived on which the 
fate of this, my maiden effort, was to be de- 
cided. Merchant, two days before, had suc- 
ceeded in coming to an angry settlement with 
L'Estrange — that philosopher insisting that his 
secretary and associate was bound, by every tie 
promulgated in the New Theory to be contented 
with half the sura agreed to be paid in the first 
instance. He insisted that such was the folly, 
weakness, and moral deficiency of human na- 
ture, that an abatement of fifty per cent, in all 
mundane bargains, was a concession that every 
true Christian ought to make to his neighbour. 
Merchant, however, reminded him that, upon 
the same plea, he would have been justified in 
demanding twice as much as his due ; and at 
length they agreed (L'Estrange with many wry 
faces) to split the difference, by construing the 
agreement according to its letter. 
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Whnt a tedious piece of work was the Othello 
of Booth that night ! — that wonderful conten- 
tion between love and pa'ssion, which the great 
actor displayed before his rapt and breathless 
audience with so astonishing and life-like 
a reality as to cause one utterly to forget 
that the character was the creation of a poet — 
perhaps the greatest tribute to Sliakspeare's 
genius that can he conceived ! At length, 
" Woman's a lliddle," a proposition which the 
Moor bad been practically exemplifying — came 
on for a first hearing. As it proceeded, I dis- 
covered that Mr. Bullock's alterations were 
neither many nor important ; and it may be 
forgiven to a sanguine and, perhaps, a conceited 

■ youth, to confess that 1 considered them (and 
really I believe they were) as blemishes upon 
my production. However, the piece was well 
received — the curbun fell amidst considerable 
applause, and Merchant and I marched out 
of the play-house, he protesting that I was 
likely to become a shining ornament of the 
British stage, and I perfectly assured that I 

I had already done enough to prove tliat I should 
be so. The ecstacy of that night ! 
Merchant proposed that we should adjourn 
to the Cocoa Nut — his common tavern of re- 
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sort — that we might sanctify our triumph in a 
flowing bowl. I suggested, however, that we 
should rather adjourn to Lovell, who had taken 
much interest in my welfare, and to whom I 
was in a sense indebted for my good fortune. 

" Uang it, no," s^d be, drawing me away, 
" the company there is not high enough for 
the present pitch of our spirits— old wom-oat 
carking souls, who viU rather envy than sym- 
pathise with our success. The day after a 
debauch is the time for them, when a man*s 
heavy, and stupid, and congenial." 

We drank deeply at the Cocoa Xut; but 
I was no match for Merchant. 1 had not yet 
taken my degrees. I proposed that we should 
return home. The company vere too noisy, 
and I wished to brood over my happy fortune 
— to hug it, as it were, to my bosom. He 
peremptorily refused to budge an inch, and 
bade me sneak home by myself, if 1 was so 
minded. For his part, he meant to make a 
night of it. Finding that he was obstinate, I 
took him at his word, upon his promise to 
follow me within three hours. He was too 
fuddled, he said, to trust his feet in the dark. 
Aurora must show him a light. 




When I awoke the next morning, great was 
my surprise at discovering that my friend 
Merchant had not found his nay home ; but 
concluding that he had been provided with a 
bed at the Cocoa Nut, I made myself easy re- 
specting him, and prei>ared to wait upon MXmM 
Bullock. He received me very courteously, fl 

" Well, here you are," said he, with his abtf 
customed grin. " I fully expected to aee yoo. 
So we brought you through pretty well, I 
thuik. How did you like the acting ?" 

" Most excellent, indeed, sir. The success 
of my little piece altogether exceeds my expec- 
tations." 

" It was very fair, I grant you," he returr 
I " but you must not be misled by the fi 
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proceed with it. Of coarse, yea mean to try 
jour fortune a second time ?'* 

I replied that I was resolved upon doing so. 

" I would/' said he ; " you hare a pretty 
talent that way, and may, one of these days, 
make it answer your purpose.^ 

One of these days ! I hardly liked the 
phrase. Mn Bullock, however, began to talk 
volubly on indifferent topics, and at length, 
taking out his watch, regarded it for a time 
nith attention, then placed it to his ear, and 
then stared me in the face. The hint was not 
to be mistaken. Unwilling as at all times I 
was (some of my friends will say no) to enter 
upon the discussion of money matters, yet, I 
was considerably more so in my younger days. 
But Mr* Bullock left me no alternative. I 
looked foolish, coughed, and at last brought 
out — 

" I do not expect, sir, that the profits upon 
my play will be very large — but — " 

" Large !*' cried he, " a very little is given 
now-a-days for such things, and that is con- 
tingent upon their continued success. For my 
part, I hardly expect to get a farthing from it.*' 

" Indeed !" said I, greatly chap-fallen, 
•• surely Mr. Bullock " 
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" Surely what, Mr. SaTage ?" he interrupted, 
with a smile of benevolence; " what is the 
young gentleman driving at t" 

"Why sir," I replied, "my drift is this. 
Whatever they be. small or large, my necessities 
compel me to hope that it will not be long be- 
fore my half-share will he forthcoming." 

I only do justice to Mr. Bullock's abilities 
as an actor, when I acknowledge that the face 
he presented, when I left off speaking, was an 
incomparable specimen of the tragi -comical. 
He presently fell back in his chair, raising his 
eyes to the ceihng. 

" Half share !" he exclaimed, at length, in a 
loud whisper ; •' there must be some mistake 
here. Ha ! ha ! I see — you are a wicked wag. 
You have been putting off one of our friend 
Lovell's jests upon me. Half share ! so like 
him!" And here he hugged himself together, 
and shook his head, as though it were one of 
the most ecstatic drolleries in life. 

I did not participate his gaiety. 

■' There is no mistake." said 1. "or if there 
is, it is one into which you yourself have 
fallen. It is no jest of Mr. Lovell, but a 
serious affair of my own. I hope, Mr. Bullock, 
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you will auffer ua to understand each other as 
quickly as maybe." 

'' There was no agreement." said he, hastily, 
•■ no agreement, " holding out his spread hands 
appealingly ; " don't you ohserve ? I wonder 
Lovell should have led you to expect anything 
from a first attempt. When I consent to alter 
and adapt a play for the tlieatre, the profits, if 
any, belong solely to me. You ought to thank 
me for having secured a footing for you." 

The cool impudence of tlie man amazed and 
enraged me. 

" And what have you done, sir, to my play ?" 
I excliumed, with vehemence, " that can en- 
title you to the whole advantage derived from 
its representation ■" 

" What have I done 1" he replied, " I wish 
I had had nothing to do with it, for my part. 
Why, sir, I trimmed the colt ; young man, 1 
trimmed the colt, and a rough one it was wlien 
it first come under my hands." 

•■ And you've sold it to pay the expenses, it 
seems, Mr. Bullock. Deduct your charge for 
the trimming, and hand me over tlie balance of 
the animal. Come, don't colt me, sir." 

■' Verj* good intlecd ; very good." he cried. 
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" you have a happy vein for comedy. No, no, 
young gentleman," approaching me, and making 
for my hand, which I withdrew : " inquire, and 
you will find I am correct. It is never done in 
these cases, I assure you. I wish you well, and 
I ara sure you deserve my Rood wishes. Yours 
is a very pretty genius for comedy, believe 



At this moment I would willingly have af- 
forded him a proof of my tragic powers, by 
flying upon him, and pounding his wretched 
carcass. Mis inquisitive-looking nose stood 
forth, and seemed to invite me to screw it off. 
With some difficulty I mastered my rage. 

" I shall make no secret of the manner in 
which you have treated me,'' said I, " and I 
wish you a very good morning." 

He bustled before me to the door, which lie 
opened with much complaisance. 

"You will think better of it. I know you 
will." he said. " But you must try your hand 
again ; we can't afford to lose you, indeed we 
can't. If I can be of the slightest service to 
you, command me." 

I burst from him almost choking with rage 
and mortification. A moment longer, and the 
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" Mineral substance," cried the other; " have 
I not already advanced you every farthing of 
the sum you engaged to do it for ?" 

" That avails not," said Lovell. " Ha! my 
friend," to me, •" Stephens, look at that morn- 
ing star of letters. Crowned with bays, he 
comes. Well, you have settled with Bullock? 
Stephens attend. Hear how genius is some- 
times rewarded," 

I returned a ghastly grin, and in few words 
made him acquainted with the treatment I had 
experienced. 

Lovell smote the table violently with his 
fist. 

•'And Bullock has served you thus! Can 
any one tell me where honesty, the smallest 
piece of it, is to be found ? I don't know, but 
my strong impression is that, if anywhere, it is 
to be met with in Newgate. They must hong 
the honest men. Bullock ! what dreadful beef 
that fellow would make ! too bad for jackdaws 
and magpies, who are not half such thieves as 
he. Fie! fie! I'm ashamed of you. Stephens ; 
smiling, chuckling over a shocking piece of 
wickedness that might make the hair uf a 
negro stand on end. Oh 1 I am moved, very 
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much moved. Upon my soul, a little more 
and 1 should cry.'" 

And the man spoke the truth. He was 
really affected. 

" Pardon me, young man," said Mr. Ste- 
phens, " I was not smiling at your distress. 
Far from it. I feel fur you, and despise the 
man who has treated you so. I was smiting 
at Mr. Lovell, who veuts so much indignation 
against others, that he has none left for him- 
self. Tell me which is worse, the man who 
takes your work and won't give you the money 
for it, or the man who takes my money and 
won't give me bis work. Hal Mr. Lovell, I 
have you there. Come, Lovell, I don't wish 
to make yuu angry ; bnt is it not too bad i 
Really, sir — " 

" Really, sir," began Lovell ; but he could 
not proceed. His confusion was distressing. 
I arose to leave. He followed me to the 
door. 

" Have you seen Merchant to-day ?'' 1 in- 
quired, 

" I have not, Mr. Savage,*' siud he, nudging 
me, and attempting a look of unconcern. " He 
had me there, as he says; fairly caught, by 
G' I A hard thing that a man can't moral- 
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ize for a moment without catching it over the 
knuckles. Jack Lovell will take better care of 
Jack Lovell another time. And yet, if I 
thought I was no better than Bullock — Why, 
he has plenty of money, that Stephens — and all 
scooped out of author's heads. Hia wife's 
wedding-ring, twenty years ago, was all the 
gold he had in his house, and now he could 
buy up all the married fore-fingers in tlie king- 
dom." 

The meanness of Bullock, the moral laxity 
of Lovell, and the unaccountable absence of 
Merchant, which now began to look suspicious, 
by no means improved the opinion of the world 
I had been led to form half an hour pre- 
viously. I wandered about the streets for 
some hours ia a state of desponding per- 
plexity, and at length, returned home, faint, 
tired, and disgusted. 

I found Merciiant stretched upon tlie bed. 
He started up as I approached. His looks 
were haggard, and his dress was in the utmost 
disorder. 

" You see before you just such a monstrous 
fool, Savage," said he, " as people write about 
in little books for little children, to make the 
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moral the strunger. I'm a fellow for boys to 
make moutlis at. A mad dog is a sage to me. 
A baby's rattle to my brains would be laying 
fearful odds. A goose, deficient from the egg 
upwards — " 

" A truce to this," said I. " What do 
you mean ? Where have you been ? Whaf s 
the matter ?" 

" Half drunk still,'' he muttered. " I wish 
this confounded liead-achc were the worst of 
it. First, tell me what you have done with 
Bullock ?■■ 

I entered upon that story, which I took care 
should not lose of its full effect. Indeed, I 
was not very well pleased with Merchant. It 
was plain he had been making a fool of him- 
self, and I by no means liked the liberty of ex- 
pression which he employed in reprehension 
of his conduct. I have since known and have 
practised a lightness of phrase, when my heart 
has been heavy indeed. 

When I had concluded, Merchant struck his 
forehead with his fist. "Savage!" he said, 
springing up, " have you a mind to do an act 
at once of justice and of mercy f If you have, 
take up that poker and knock me on the head 
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with it. Why did you leave me last night? 
I've been bubbled by two sharpers out of every 
farthing we had in the world." 

To bear misfortunes with equanimity, ever 
was, and is still, one of my virtues. Smile, if 
you please, my respectable enemy, and if it 
will gratify you to say so, call it my only one," 
I offered such consolation as words afford, and 
after some time, succeeded in partially restor- 
ing his tranquillity. 

" We had better part," he SMd. " I will 
repay you what I owe on the first opportunity. 
We shall both of us do better apart." 

" Of that we will talk anuther time," I re- 
plied ; " at present, I want to know where I 
can get a dinner. I have not broken my fast 
to-day." 

His eye wandered towards ray trunk) and 
rested on it. He sighed as he said, " You 
have some wearing apparel there, for which 
you have no immediate occasion. The pawn- 
broker will lend you a fair sum upon it." 

I availed myself of the hint without cere- 
mony, and selecting some of my least neces- 
sary articles of clothing, carried them away 
forthwith to a pawnbroker, who advanced 
three guineas upon them. Merchant's spirits 
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were greatly revived by the sight of the money, 
not a farthing of which, however, would he 
touch. 

" You must get away hence without delay," 
said he, " or I will not answer for your re- 
maining goods and chattels. I promised Gam- 
mer Skegg her arrears of rent to-night. Oh 
that I had discharged them on the instant ! and 
the old witch will be standing in the passage 
to-morrow morning, broom in paw, to intercept 
me. She has already hinted something about 
'my young friend's box,' as a security. You 
do not recognize any particular attachment to- 
wards that box, for its own sake, or for the 
Bake of others ? Well then, its contents may 
easily be removed." 

As I could by no means clearly distinguish 
the moral propriety, on the part of Mrs. Skegg, 
of laying her hands on my property in satisfac- 
tion of a debt incurred by another, I snatched 
a hasty meal, and engaged a small lodging in 
Shoe Lane, whither, by small portions at a 
time, I conveyed my clothes, 

I met Merchant, by appointment, on the fol- 
lowing morning. He laughed heartily as he 
shook me by the hand. 

" So, then, you have eluded your torment f" 
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said I. " Or has she lent ear to your excuses 
once more J" 

" I lay at my sister's in Westminster, last 
night," be replied coolly. " Don't stare;" and 
be took me by the arm, and led me away with 
him. " Walpole's friends, who are determined 
to make a miracle of him, or who attempt to 
make the world beUeve that he is one, say that 
he has an innate talent — a genius for finance. 
They assert that he has a mode of managing 
his accounts that is quite mysterious. My 
genius that way is at least equal to Wal- 
pole's." 

" What ! you do not mean to say that you 
have left your lodging without notice ?" 

" The venerable Skegg stands at this mo- 
ment transfixed — your trunk agape before her," 
he replied. " Poor old girl ! I see her now in 
my mind's eye, distinctly, and mean really to 
see her shortly, when I get some money." 

" But not to have told her — Oh, Merchant ! 
I am sorry you have done this." 

" Don't be foohsh, child. Your morals are 
very good. I dare say ; but they are not yet 
seasoned. I have taken the best means of secur- 
ing payment to her. Don't you know that some 
people will have the value of your debt out of 
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yon — either from your purse or your feelings ? 
If I charged her a fair way-of-the-world price 
for her insults, we should be about even. But 
I scorn that. She shall be paid. Have you 
remarked her nails latterly i She cuts 'em 
when you pay your rent, and lets *em grow as 
it augments. Preserve me from her present 
talons ! The worst of it is, her wretched 
spouse will have to undergo her horny ven- 
geance." 

Without a friend in the world, except Bur- 
ridge, whom my obstinacy had, as I believed, 
alienated— and Myte (if he ought to be called a 
friend} who had been too glad, when I declined 
his offer, to take me at my word — is it wonder- 
ful that I should have attached myself to such 
associates as chance had thrown in my way, even 
though they were not such as the worldly wise, 
or the wisely virtuous, would have approved ? 
It must be remembered that I was young, and 
that morality, in this good kingdom of ours, 
is made too grave for youth, and is not ac- 
counted morality if it is not very grave indeed ; 
and that, moreover, whether grave or other- 
wise, I had no means of obtmning an introdnc- 
tion to those who were in the practice, or in the 
profeisioD of it. 
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From these worthicB, to wit, Merchant, 
Lovell, and their companions, I received such 
encouragement to venture a second time into 
the dramatic field, as is to be extracted from 
slaps on. the shoulder, hyperbolical praises of 
my talents, and scornful depreciation of the ta- 
lents of others, who by some extraordixiarygood- 
luck, or exertion of interest, or defect of judg- 
ment in the pubLc, were in full possession of 
the town. In the meantime, although these 
incitements had their effect upon me, I was 
daily becoming less able to respond to them. 
I bad pawned nearly all my clothes — the money 
I had raised upon them was gone; and one 
night Ludlow's silver buckles, the last articles 
of the slightest value I possessed in the world, 
were in my hand, awaiting the decision of this 
question — were they also to go ? Necessity — 
the lord-keeper of too many a man's conscience, 
pronounced swift judgment. They followed 
the rest. 

But I did not part with them so lightly as 
the rest. On the contrary, I began to reflect, 
and with no great satisfaction, upon the course 
of life I had been pursuing, or rather, follow- 
ing latelv. Much that Ludlow had endea> 
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Toured to impress upon me, during his iUness, 
returned to ray memory, and to my mind. It 
was the common traditional advice — true and 
trite, such as most of us have heard— too many 
of us have neglected, and all of us in our time 
have disseminated ; but it had been uttered by 
lips that were now closed for ever, and by one, 
the only one, who had ever loved me in the 
world. The poor sum I had obtained upon 
these sole mementos of my friend, must not be 
squandered upon Lovell, or wasted with Mer- 
chant. I must make it hold out as long as pos- 
sible. 

And now I bethought me of Martin and his 
wife at Wapping. They would, probably, permit 
me to occupy a room in their house, till my 
second play, in which I had made some small 
progress, was completed. As to its acceptance 
by the theatre, and success with the town, the 
reception of ' Woman's a Riddle,' would not 
permit me to entertain a doubt on those points. 
No sootier had this expedient entered my head 
— while it was yet forming into a resolution — 
than an obstacle arose which compelled me to 
pause. My clothes were now become — not 
shabby, indeed— but doubtfully decent. My 



pride revolted against the notion of appearing 
before this worthy couple so meanly clad. 
I had some vague belief — a belief which 
time and experience have confirmed — that a bad 
coat on a gentleman's back will be endured by 
none. Princes and lords avoid ; merchants and 
men of money contemn ; the mob — aye. beg- 
gars insult its possessor. The little dogs and 
all, Tray Blanche, and Streetheait, see, they 
bark at him. 

While 1 was debating this stubborn case 
within me. I had walked a considerable dis- 
tance towards the west ; and was suddenly 
awakened from my reverie by a person, who 
hastily thrust something into my hand, and 
then betook himself to his heels. Turning 
quickly round, I beheld a very little man ply- 
ing bis legs with extraordinary energy; with 
such vigour, indeed, that his upturned feet ap- 
peared to be nearly upon a level with his head. 
I could not be mistaken. It was Myte. Con- 
signing to my pocket his gift, whatever it might 
be — for it was wrapt in paper — I gave chace to 
the old gentleman, and shortly came up withhim. 
" Don't speak," said he, kicking out his leg 
as he stood, supported by the railings of a 
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house ; " can't answer yet, if you do ; out 
of breath — oh ! Lud, Lud !" 

I suffered him to get his wind, and then ad- 
dressed liim. 

'■ How extraordinary is this, Mr. Myte, that 
you should run away from me ! — What have 
you thrust into my hand }" producing the 
packet. 

" I shan't tell you." said he ; " go away, or 
I'll yell out for the watch. I won't have my 
nose snapped off, when I'm doing a good turn 
to a fellow-creature." 

In the meanwhile, I had opened the paper 
whicli contained two guineas. 

" How is tliis?" 1 began. 

" I thought so," cried Myte, with a sort of 
ex p.losion like a sneeze. " How is this? Oh, 

this pride ! what a d thing, what a dog on 

its hind legs it is ! You don't want money — 
not you ! Toss the rascal counters into the 
street, and kick me out of it, because I offered 
them to you." 

" My dear sir," I replied, " I will do no such 
thing. If you will lend me these two guineas, 
I shall be greatly obliged to you. 'fhey will he 
very serviceable to me just now." 
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•' Aye, now you talk like a man of the world, 
who has a mind to keep in it as long as he 
can," he rejoined ; " now you talk like Minerva, 
the Goddess of Wisdom, who sprang out of a 
head, but seldom springs into one. Service- 
able to you ! yes, I should think they would be 
indeed;" surveying my clothes minutely, which 
he was enabled to do by the hght uf a lamp 
under which we were standing, and which by 
no means set them off to the best advantage. 
" Lud I if Woful could see you in this plight I 
Who has a mind to paint the prodigal son? 
You and a bushel of bean-stalks, and he's no- 
thing to do but to copy." 

disgusted with this thoughtless and 
unfeeling speech, that i was half moved to clap 
the two guineas into his hand, and to leave him 
abruptly. He saw by my fac* that he had of- 
fended me, for he broke into : — 

" There — my tongue's been making a fool of 
itself again. It does'ut mind me. I've given 
it up long ago : it's irreclaimable. But I believe 
it means nothing ; therefore, forgive it. I'll tell 
you something. My little Vandal says you're 
a genius ; and so does the partner of my bosom. 
We all went to see your play. Huw we all 
laughed. Such a roaring, and Azzing, and 
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chuckling ! It's a rare thing, Ricardo. And so 
you got nothing for it, my poor fellow ! I've 
heard the whole story. Let me see; did'nt 
Fletcher write ' Wit without Money i' That 
oiifffil to be a tragedy. Good bye," He shook 
me by the hand, and was walking dolefully 
away, but he returned. 

" That mother of yours was very ill for two 
months after the death of Aer mother. Woman's 
a riddle, ynu say. That woman is an awful 
mystery. She has treated you as though you 
were a fiend, whereas, her house is ready fiir- 
nished for her reception. No. 2, Pandemonium. 
His Majesty occupies No. I. Good bye, again. 
IVliy don't you caQ and see us f We shall be 
very happy to see you any niffht. Now, think 
of it." 

" I thank you," said 1, " and when I can 
make myself a little more presentable, I will 
assuredly call and pay my respects to the ladies ; 
and then, perhaps," smiling, " I may make my 
^■isit ill the day." 

He stepped up tu me, and stared me in the 
face, and tlien favoured me with a grave wink. 
" You can read the hearts and minds of men, 
Ricardo," said lie ; " but I didn't mean to hurt 
your feelings. It's a monstrous bad world, my 
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boy, and we all help each other to make it worse. 
I respect you, too. And now I say, we shall 
be glad to see you mftenever you come." 

And he trotted away briskly. 

[ could not but acknowledge that the two 
guineas of which I had so fortunately become 
possessed, were a most serviceable increase to 
my stock of money. Well husbanded, as I 
resolved it should be, I might make it last till 
my play should be completed ; that is to say, if 
Martin would grant me house-room, a point 
that my recruited spirits impelled me to ascer- 
tain at once. There was, in truth, a good rea- 
son for my so dohig. I had discharged my 
lodging that morning, and my small change of 
linen, tied up in a handkerchief, was waiting 
for me in the care of the woman of the house. 
This I called for, and obtained, with a glass of 
pn into the bargain, a farewell manifestation of 
good will on the part of the woman, which she 
insisted 1 should not decline. 

In due time, I found myself at Martin's 
door, at which, after a moment's hesitation, 
1 knocked. It was opened by his wife. At 
first she did not know me, but upon hearing 
my voice, she set up a loud ejaculation, and 
a 2 
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pulling me into the passage, threw lier arms 
about me and kissed me. 

" He's come at last,'* she exclaimed, " here ! 
Martin : Mr. Savage is come at last. Now, I 
know yoa won't be offended with a poor silly 
woman for taking such a liberty ; but I could 
not help it — indeed now. Dearj- me ! well, I 
am »o glad, Where's that man of mine? But 
walk in." 

Martin had been asleep ; but as we entered 
was rising from his chair, rubbing his eyes. 

He greeted me with a grave smile and an 
honest shake of the hand. " And you have 
come to see us at last, Mr. Savage?" he wdd. 
" \Vc thought you had forgotten us." 

" lie I" cried Mrs. Martin, " he's not the 
young gentleman to do that. D'ye suppose 
he's had nothing else to do but to think of us 
folks f But he looks ill, doesn't he — ]M»or dear ! 
And what has he got under his arm ? A bundle, 
I declare. Give it me, and sit down, do. I'll 
got out the supper." 

1 inquired after my friend Simon. 

" Ah ! cried Mrs. Martin from the cupboard, 
with n deep sigh, " He's left us, Mr. Savage : 
U'ft IiIk parents, be has: 'listed in the Cold- . 
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streams, his father's regiment. He wouldn't 
be said nay to ; and we expect him to be sent 
abroad in a few weeks." 

" He'll make his way, I dare say," said 
Martin. 

" Make his way ? yea, John, by the blessing 
of God I hope he may ; but we must have our 
feelings. He was always talking of you. You 
was a great favourite of his, , I promise you 
that. Indeed you was. Honest, good youth 
is Simon, as ever broke bread." 

" Come, bring out your bread and cheese, 
mother, and don't trouble Mr. Savage with our 
affairs," said Martin : " how is your worthy 
friend, Mr. Ludlow, sir? and the Colonel?" 

There was such a native goodness about 
this simple couple — something so natural — so 
genuine — that I, who never knew how to make 
those distinctions — to draw those lines which 
the world is perpetually making and drawing to 
the confusion of philosophy and the scandal of 
religion, made no scruple of talking as freely 
and unreservedly to them as though — lo speak 
with a due apprehension of the greatness of the 
privilege — they " moved in the first circles !" 

They were deeply interested in my narrative. 
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Mrs. Martin deary rae'd — squeezed my hand, 
patted my cheek,, called me by names of endear- 
ment, and then fell a-cryingj whilst the tailor, 
having dug a great hole in the cheese, jumped 
out of his chair, seized his pipe, which he broke 
in an endeavour to cram more tobacco into it 
than it would bold, and finally clamoured for 
the cordial bottle. 

" If I had that Mrs. Ludlow," he muttered 
between his teeth, when I had concluded — 
" couldn't I ! — that's all." 

And thai would have been enough too ; but 
Martin's huge fist never, I'll be swom, was di- 
rected against a woman. 

" And so now you're left in distress, like," 
said Mrs. Martin compassionately. "Don't turn 
red, dear young gentleman, it's no crime to be 
poor." 

" If it were," interposed Martin, " we should 
have been hanged long since." 

** Not so had now though, John." said bis 
wife; " thank Heaven for that." 

I now explMned the purpose of my coming ; 
telling them that I was not without money, 
and assuring them that so soon as 1 got more, 
I would satisfy them for my lodging. 
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" Simon's room will juat do," said Mrs. Mar- 
tin, rising, "I'll put the sheets to the fire, and 
make it comfortable in no time." 

" We make no use of it," said her husband j 
" it stands empty. You may stay as long as 
you like ; but, Mr. Savage, I hope you won't 
speak of payment again. When you can afford 
it, I'll take your money readily enough, and re- 
lease you from what you consider as an obliga- 
tion." 

Where did this man acquire his nobility of 
mind f Oh ! ye worldlings ! Take the word 
of a man who has seen life in all its varieties, 
and in all the variations, phases of each va- 
riety. I tell ye it is not, and it cannot be ac- 
quired. I have known a prime minister with a 
soul that, thrust within it, would have dimmed 
and deadened a lapstone ; and a cobbler [not 
Short or Camaby) whose soul would have 
added lustre to the diamond of an imperial dia- 
dem. And when ye despise the poor, despise 
their poverty. Their riches are out of your 
seeking, or of your finding. 

Having taken possession of ray apartment, I 
laboured at my play diligently, and fed my ima- 
gination with hopes of praise and profit, which 
yielded me more pleasure than their fruition 
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could have bestowed. Nor was the reflection 
far short of ecstacy, that my success would fill 
my mother with tormenting rage. She should 
discover that I could lift myself hy my own 
abilities from the sordid station to which she 
would fain have consigned me, into her own 
sphere, or into one, perhaps, higher than her 
own. In the mean time, I found that my 
money vanished faster, and my play proceeded 
more slowly than I had reckoned. Martin 
would liave insisted upon my taking my meals 
with him, had he known the slenderness of my 
finances, hut this I was careful to conceal from 
him ; and when I had spent my last shilling, I 
had no alternative hut to pay frequent visits to 
Merchant, who, with the best disposition in the 
world to assist me, was commonly as much in 
need of assistance as myself. 

One day, I was returning home empty and 
disconsolate, when I was stopped on Tower 
Hill by a young gentleman, who placing Ma 
hands upon my shoulders, gazed earnestly in 
my face, exclaiming, " Dick Freeman, as I 
hope to be saved. What ! don't you know me ? 
Have you forgotten Tom Gregory ?" 

Rejoiced as I was to see my old friend and 
school-fellow, I returned his cordial hug in some 
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emharraasment. The meanness of my apparel 
was the more noticeable when contrasted with 
the splendour of his. He did not appear, how- 
ever, to observe it, but insisted that I should 
dine with him at a neighbouring tavern, whi- 
ther we adjourned. Gregory was the frank, 
manly, open-hearted fellow of former days. I 
had not been five minutes in his company be- 
fore I felt myself perfectly at ease. He told me 
that his father had recently obtained for him a 
lucrative post in the Customs, and remarking 
that Fortune did not appear to have treated me 
quite so well as the baggage ought to have 
done, and, no doubt, intended to do, he 
drew forth his purse, and called upon me to 
help myself without reserve to as much as T 



" And now,** stud he, having forced two 
pieces upon me — for more no persuasion could 
induce me to accept — and having compelled me 
to promise that when 1 required a fresh supply 
I would make no ceremony of having recourse 
to him, *' and now let mc hear the strange 
eventful history which I could not prevail upon 
Burrid^e to disclose. He told me, indeed, that 
you were the son of great people ; but when I 
pressed him for further particulars, he shook 
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that wise head of his, and said that if 1 wanted 
to know how vile human nature was, or coold 
be made, I must turn out into the world, and 
see it with my own eyes. " For my part," he 
observed in conclusion, " I think the poets 
lame and tame dogs, after all — the Greeks not 
less so than the modems. Whey and butter- 
milk, instead of good honest poison.'' 

I satisfied his curiosity by relating every par- 
ticular of my fortune since I left school — ex- 
cept the short episode, which I could by no 
means bring myself to recount ; and communi- 
cated to him the plan I had formed, and in the 
prosecution of which 1 had made considerable 
progress, of placing myself in more comfortable 
circumstances. He warmly applauded my per- 
severance, and lent a ready ear to my sanguine 
anticipations of a golden harvest ; and telling 
me that he would make it his particular busi- 
ness to learn the best channel of introduction 
for my piece, he took my direction, and pro- 
mised to call upon me in a very few days. 

From this time forth Gregory and I were 
almost inseparable during his hours of leisure. 
My play was, at length finished, and called 
" Love in a Veil/' and accompanied by a re- 
spectful letter, despatched to Mr. Wilks, a 
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player, as all the world knew, of no small 
celebrity at that period, and, moreover, one of 
the patentees of Drury Lane Theatre. 

Gregory had learned that WUks was a man 
from whom I was certain of receiving polite 
and considerate treatment ; and I had gathered 
sufficient from Lovell, Merchant, and others, 
to assure me that 1 could not be far wrong in 
entrusting my piece to his hands. A degree 
of stifTness and pomposity was ascribed to him 
by some — a sort of noli me tangere sensitive- 
ness — as though he expected every moment his 
dignity to be infringed upon; but others told 
me he had a heart whose dignity was in- 
trinsic ; that he was both by feeling and habit 
a gentleman ; and that if titles were conferred 
upon worth, instead of birth ; and upon unsullied 
honour, instead of brazen reputation — Wilks for 
one had sat in the Upper House long ago, whilst 
certain peers had never sat there at all. 
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Let not the patient reader be alarmed. It 
is not my intention to say more of my drama- 
tic or poetical performances than I shall deem 
to be al>solutely necessary to the eluddation of 
such portions of my life as I have it in band 
to record. My purpose in writing at all was 
not to enforce an opinion upon the world of 
ray merits as an author which my pieces may 
have failed of establishing ; or to set forth the 
feelings under which each was written, or to 
wliich the reception of any by the public 
might have given rise. Suffice it, my joys 
were never much enhanced by their success ; 
my sorrows were little augmented by their 
failure. Now that I have said this, I feel that 
1 shall hardly he believed, and to confess the 
truth, I scarcely wish to be so. Alt I meant 
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to impress upon the reader was, that I am not 
writing the life of an author. I am fulfilling 
a promise of long standing which 1 made to 
myaelf, and a threat of the same date wliich I 
held out to aiiotlier — a certain lady whom I 
still continue to call my mother, but wlio never 
yet began to call me her son. She has been 
my destiny. How well she has spun let these 
pages show, and nought or little beside. 
The thread broke many times under her hand ; 
but she took it up with a nimble, a never- 
wearied finger. To write tliis, however, is 
part of my fate, which she wota not of— and 
part of hers when it is written. Heaven help 
me to write, and her to read ; and her when 
she has read, if she shall need or shall think 
she needs, such help. 

About a fortnight after I had sent my 
comedy to Mr. Wilks, Gregory handed me 
a letter from that gentleman, which had been 
brought to his lodgings. 1 had addressed the 
play from thence, Gregory's abode being in a 
less remote and a more learned quarter of 
the town. The letter was couched in very 
polite terms ; and while it contained a highly 
flattering ojunion of the piece, somewhat dashed 
my expectations by the intimation that the 
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then present time of the year was extremely 
unfavourable to the production of trifles of 
that description. The writer, however, desired 
to see me on the following morning. 

** 1 presume you intend to wait upon Mr, 
Wilksj" said Gregory, when I had finished the 
perusal of the letter. 

" Of course I do," I replied, " why should 
you doubt it ?" 

" Then I mean to speak plainly to you, as 
1 used to do at school," he returned, " and if 
you're offended with me, I can't help it. Hang 
your pride, what do I care about it — though it 
does imply a mean opinion of me ; and you 
have no right to entertain that of your friend. 
You must let me lend you one of my suits ; 
for upon my soul, those clothes of yours {don't 
I apeak plain ?) would get a man hooted at 
Tyburn, unless he had committed some ex- 
traordinarily excellent murder that made him 
valued for himself alone. I sounded Martin 
about making you a new suit, for which I would 
have advanced the money, to be returned out 
of the ])rofits of your play, (and I mean to have 
every farthing, I can tell you,) but the sad and 
serious fellow objected that it would be inde- 
licate, and declined to draw a sdtch without 
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your cognizance and approbation ; though his 
wife, — dear little natural soul 1 — did clasp her 
hands under her chin and cry, ' La me 1 
wouldn't that be a nice surprise to the sweet 
fellow when he woke in the morning ! I'd get 
'em laid out all ready on a chair, 'gainst he 
woke; and when he clapt eyes on *em — 'and 
then she spoke of her Simon, who is always, 
like cheese to a dinner, brought in last, and 
sensed, whether people like it or not." 

I was not greatly pleased that Gregory 
should have interested himself on my behalf 
in the manner he had just mentioned; nor was 
it without great difficulty that he prevailed 
upon me to accept the loan of one of his suits 
till I could procure a better suit of my own- 
There is a pleasure in the belief that you are 
not so well treated by the world as you ought 
to be, that sustains a man through all the 
odium of bad clothes, and makes the dinnerless 
day endurable. The worst of it is, the world, 
which ill-treats no man for his own sake, knows 
and cares nothing about the matter ; and the 
enthusiast undergoes the sufferings, without 
partaking the merit, of the martyr. If a man 
could thoroughly know life before it was time 
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to leave it — could know what is due to himself, 
owing from others, and provided for us all, aud 
knowing this, permitted himself to stan-e, or 
consented to be starved — then would he be 
worthy of the fate which knaves dole out to 
fools, and call charity ; stale crumbs from loaves 
kneaded by obedient ignorance, and cut up into 
thick satisfactory slices for gorbelly wealth and 
its privileged progeny, to the third and fourth 
generation. 

Mr, Wilks received me just as I had reason 
to expect ; he was at once humane, considerate 
and polite. He told me, that whatever the 
merit of my play might be, it could hardly 
prove a source of much advantage to me, if 
brought out 90 late in the season. He added> 
however, that its immediate production might 
be of incidental benefit to me. I was curious 
to know his meaning. 

" May I inquire," said he ; " how you came 
to send your play to me ? It is true, I am a 
manager of the tlieatre, but I have never set 
myself up for a judge of dramatic perform- 
ances ; and, indeed, have studiously abstained 
from taking upon myself any part of the re- 
sponsibility which attaches itself to a decision 
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upon them. Now, there is a gentlemati 
amongst us to wliom it seems to me surprising 
that you had not applied — " 

" Mr. Gibber ?" I inquired, " I have heard 
that Mr. Gibber is a great judge — " 

" 1 do not mean Mr. Gibber," he returned. 
" Gibber is a worthy man, and has a due opi- 
nion of his own merit, as we all have ; although 
all of us do not choose to let the world see it. 
To say the truth, the man who wrote ' the 
Gareless Husband,' must be a man of some 
merit. But I meant a man of far higher pre- 
tensions — Sir Richard Steele." 

" I do not know, sir," said I, " whether any 
particulars of my unfortunate history may have 
reached your ear; but I am indirectly connected 
with Colonel Brett, between whom and Sir 
Richard a very close intimacy subsists. I 
re&ained from sending my play to him on that 
account, and on tliat account alone." 

" Mr. Savage," said Wilks, "' I do know 
your histury, and so does Sir Richard Steele. 
You are quite mistaken, I assure you, if yon 
suppose that any man could inHuence Sir 
Richard to do an injustice, or to pass a slight 

upon another ; and you are not less in error if 

^ft you imagine that Goionel Brett would instigate 
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him against you. I have heard the Colonel 
speak of you in the highest terms." 

I explained that I had no such suspicion of 
Colonel Brett, and that my reason for declining 
to submit my play to Sir Richard was, lest it 
should be said that I owed any advancement I 
might attain to my mother's connections. 

" To that person," 1 said, in conclusion, " I 
will owe nothing." 

" I thought," said he, " I beg pardon — I do 
not mean to be impertinently curious ; bat I 
was told that you have made several efforts to 
prevail upon Mrs. Brett to acknowledge you." 

" 1 have written to her," I replied, " and I 
have seen her — and now I have seen her for 
tiie last lime. She may make herself easy. I 
shall trouble her no more." 

" And why so?" 

" Because it is a trouble to me at the same 
time. Were she to offer me her love, or her 
money, I should despise her, if possible, more 
than I do now. She is a woman of spirit, Mr. 
Wilks ; I hope she may remain so. Her con- 
sistency in wickedness is her only title to my re- 
spect. The instant she relents, I shall scorn her." 

Mr. Wilks looked extremely uneasy while I 
was uttering this rodomontade. 
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" A very sad pity," he said, shrugging his 
shoulders. He presently changed the subject. 
" This is not your first play, I tliink, Mr. 
Savage r" 

" No, sir, I confided s small piece to Mr. 
Bullock, who — " 

" Placed the profits in his own pocket," in- 
terrupted VVilka. " Oh ! this money ! It ought 
to he worth more than it is, seeing the devices 
men practise to lay liold upon it. Mr. Bullock, 
sir, is a person who, it is to be hoped, loves 
God better than man, and, it is to be feared, 

■ loves himself above all. Enough of him. I 
have something pleasant to tell you. Sir 
Richard Steele is very desirous of seeing you. 
You will call upon me again in a few days, when 
I shall be able to tell you about what time we 
shall bring out your play. In the meantime, I 

I shall have got from Sir Richard, when it will 
be convenient that you should wait upon him." 
I expressed my acknowledgments of his 
kindness, and saying I would trespass upon 
his time no longer, arose to take leave. 
He took me by the hand. " Pardon me — one 
moment." He stood for some time in apparent 
reflection, and then said, somewhat abruptly — 
** Mr. Savage, you see a man before you who 
has known more distress than he sincerely 
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hopes you will ever be called ujion tosuflFer; 
who has, many a time, wanted a friend to say 
to him, ' Wilks, take this, or that — whatever 
it miffhl be' " (he said these last words with an 
emphasis,) " and who has sometimes found 
such a friend. You must permit me to show 
my sense of your merit in the manner roost 
agreeable to myself." 

So saying, lie placed a purse into my hand. 

I hesitated, and was abuut to decline it. I 
know not why I should have declined it ; for, 
if it be a disgrace to accept money, or any 
thing eUe, when it is freely offered, I cannot 
see how there can be any merit in the tender. 
But concerning this I shall have more heartfelt 
occasion to speak, in the sequel. I would not 
speak of it at all, now or hereafter, but that 
there are certain mean wretches in the world 
who take advantage of a man this way; who 
offer money with a show of friendship, and 
think they purchase with it a flatterer and a 
slave; and there are wretches still more mean, 
who will tell them that they have done so ; as, 
in their own case, indeed they have. 

1 know that I obliged Wilks by taking the 
money. He told me so, and I believed him. 
And for many a sum of money was I his debtor 
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(he would not have permitted me to say this) 
aftenvards. And Wilks would have cut his 
tongue out with his right hand, and his right 
hand off with his left, if be could suppose it 
posaihle that his tongue would speak to me, or 
to others, of what his right hand had given. 
And he could not abide gratitude — such as 
gaspers, and hand-raisers, and oijy-knee'd gro- 
vellers undertake — another merit of his; for 
many of your benefactors love to stand projcy 
for the Almighty. 

I took my leave of him with such thanks as 
my heart dictated, and sallied into the street 
more impressed, I am ashamed to say — but I 
should be more ashamed to keep it back — with 
a sense of my own merit, than of the gene- 
rosity of Mr. Wilks. As I was ever one of 
those who, whenever a stroke of unexpected 
good fortune befals them, cannot keep it tu 
themselves, but must fortliwith impart it to 
somebody, 1 determined, my immediate friend, 
Gregory, being engaged at the Custom House, 
upon seeking Merchant. A man of business, 
howex-er methodical, is sometimes missing. You 
cannot light upon him. But a man without 
money, who bangs loose upon the town, is al- 
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ways to be found, I took my chance of 
Merchant in Drury Lane, and found him 
there. 

He stared at the elegance of my apparel. 
"Eh? how is this?" said he, "what slice of 
a rainbow has fallen to your share ? Bat I 
forgot. You lodge with a tailor. Come, come, 
you outstrip your beard. Poor Martin ! but 
martins build in strange places." 

I did not think it vorth while to uii<leceire 
him. 

" Why, you know, Merchant, a man must 
make a figure in the world, if he wishes to hold 
his footing iu it. But you look melancholy. 
We must dine together." 

" Life is a scene of misery," said he } " but 
that every body knows who has stared up at 
the oracular mouth of his grandmother. Poor 
Lovell lies dead above stairs." 

I was shocked beyond expression. 1 had 
seen him only a few days previously. 

"" He went off at three days' notice," re- 
sumed Merchant, " and, cf course, I am very 
sorry for it. But I am most sorry that he 
should have insisted upon seeing me in his last 
moments. Such scenes give a fellow the spleen. 
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Can't a man go on a long journey without ask- 
ing all his friends to see him off?" 

" What did he say to you ?" I inquired. 

" Don't ask me. He wished chiefly that you 
should be sent for, saying it would be a salutary 
lesson to you as long as you lived. He had 
turned over a new leaf, as he called it, during 
the last week or two, and was going on, I be- 
lieve, fairly enough ; Stephens had hopes of 
him; when, as Fate would have it. Death comes 
and trips up his lieels. You should have seen 
him, or rather, you should not have seen Him, 
last night. There was Stephens by his side, 
holding his hand ; his companions, myself in- 
cluded, standing about the room, talking in 
knots of two or three — poking their fingers, 
raising their shoulders, lifting their eye-brows 
at each other. Whispers — ' depend upon this ' 
— ' I'm sure of that ' — ' poor fellow ' — ' his 
time's come' — and moreof that kind. Tom- 
kins, the host, and his wife, in a corner, in tri- 
bulation for their long score — the only sin- 
cere mourners present. And he J Heavens I I 
shall never forget it! raving, all unprepared, 
hideous surprise — all overtaken — 'What is this?' 
' How is this ?' ' tV/iy is this ?' with a high 
voice, as though not himself, but a strange 
spirit were calling forth from him, wringing his 
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hands, lamenting his past deeds— his misdeeds, 
he called them — adjuring us all, as we hoped for 
mercy, to pray for him first, and ourselves 
afterwards." 

*' This is a very frightful account," said I. 
There was something in Merchant's manner of 
telling it that made it so. " He died shortly 
afterwards — I hope easily ?" 

" 1 believe he did. None but a doctor, or a 
madman, could have stayed in the room till he 
did die. He's gone ; but these scenes do one 
no good, and I'll tell you why. It is not a 
tiring but a dying man that s^ieaks ; and a dying 
man who wants to live ! It is fear tliat cries 
out in agony, not penitence that prays. There- 
fore, it proves nothing — it teaches nothing. 
Poor man ! he talked of hi?; vices — his follies 
—his crimes ; and what he would do if he were 
permitted to hve, which never would have been 
done. The best man that ever lived might have 
died thus." 

" In his senses, as poor Lovell was. he could 
not," said I {the scene I had just heard had set 
me upon moralizing.) " What he meant by 
his crimes probably was, the opportunities that 
had been afl'orded him which he had wasted. 
I question whether men of good intentions, but 
of no active perseverance or vigour, do not, on 
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their death-beds, feel more acutely the good 
things they have omitted to do, than the bad 
actions they have done." 

" A truce to this," cried Merchant ; " if you 
can derive any moral benefit from what I have 
told you, 1 am glad of it. Now, let us have 
some of your dinner — not here, though — this 
is too sad a place to eat in. Let ua to Covent 
Garden ; and forget our sorrows, awhile, over 
a ateak and a bottle." 

" But how," he resumed, as we walked along, 
" have you contrived to get some money toge- 
ther ? Have you had a dream of an old vexed 
fellow, with a gash in his wind-pipe, waving 
you forth to an old tree in the middle of a 
field; and have you borrowed a spade and dug, 
and dug till, lo ! the aged man's ill-gotten 
wealth in bags, accurately labelled?" 

" I have lately met with an old school- 
fellow," sud I, " who has stood my iriend by 
advaucing me a few guineas." 

" An old school- fellow, with the old play- 
ground feelings ?" he cried, " how I should like 
to see such a rarity. He should be laid up in 
Don Saltero's museum. My dock, with whom 

was folded, have got tliem into wolves' 
clothing, and the hides fit them to a miracle." 
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After dinner, when the wine had began to 
exerclBe its influence upon us, Merchant dis- 
coursed somewhat wildly. 

" You cannot conceivej" he said, *' how 
Lovell's death has disconcerted me ; I would 
say ' afflicted,* but that 1 don't mean to 
permit anything in this world, that may happen 
to myself or to others, to deprive me of that 
most especial attribute of man — laughter. 
When a man ceases to be able to laugh, he 
ought to lie with his ancestors, and make way 
for the next generation. But my heart is 
heavy, too, Dick, and all the n'ine in the cellar 
over which we are, I suppose, sitting, couldn't 
heave it into its right place. My honest 
parents are dead — and they were a worthy 
couple — or 1 would take the old lady to task 
for ha\-ing made so favourable a report of my 
young faculties, and remonstrate with the old 
gentleman for having believed her. Oh! that 
he lind merely taught me to read without 
minding my stops, and to spell without regard- 
ing my orthography — put me out to some trade 
or cntlini; — so should i have rounded into a 
worthy citixen, with a fat wife and children of 
the same pattern, talking very good sense in 
very bad granunar ; my highest feUdty a Lord 
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Mayor's feast ; my greatest affliction, vertigo 
after the custard pudding." 

" You don't mean this," said I, laughing. 
" Come, come, you have got the vapours." 

" I do mean this, and more than tiiis do I 
mean. Would that I were fit to carry bur- 
thens, as poor Tom Otway makes his Jaffier 
say ; a chairman grunting under half a dowager, 
or a porter with an impregnable skull, and a 
wholesome bias towards strong beer. But the 
author-business! ugh !" with a shudder. "Well 
may an author impress his brains upon pre" 
pared rags, with a pen of a foolish bird, that is 
driven with a rag. To write for Gazetteers and 
Courants, daily or weekly ! To invent rumours 
of wars for things hke Mist's Journal, or 
positive pitched battles for Dyer's Letter ! To 
make light of the ten commandments ! To do 
murder for sixpence — steal for a groat, and 
bear false witness against thy neighbour for a 
mere nothing 1 Is it not monstrous } Ste- 
phens wants me to make the dying speeches, 
with a brief account of the sinners, to be ready 
for the commonalty as soon as the culprits 
step out of Uie cart. But no, thank you, 
I'm for an honest calling. I've set my heart 
upon it." 
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" And what may that be ?" I inquired. 

" I mean to turn highwayman," he replied ; 
" the worst of it is, I fear I lack one requisite 
that I never can acquire, and tn'o that I have 
no hope of acquiring. I want three things — 
courage, pistols, and a good horse. What a 
glorious profession ! The bracing air of Houn- 
slow, Finchley, or Enlield Chace ! The healthy- 
exercise! Only think of coming upon an old 
hunks at a hand-gallop, with a smart ' stand and 
deliver.' Then to mark his horrid prunella phie, 
when the pistol is put to his large mushroooi- a 
looking ear. What a falling of limber jaws— 
what a setting of grey-green eyes — what a twitch" 
ing of the viilanous fingers, when they are com- 
pelled at length to draw forth the money he had 
just wrung from the widow and orphans. And 
yet," be added gravely, " men meet no applause 
from the world at large for doing these things ; 
on the contrary, they are invariably, when ^ 
caught, hanged for them." 

" The knowledge of which," said I. 
probably deter you from the pursuit of a pro- 
fession which obtains so little countenance from 
society. But I must leave you. I promised 
to meet my friend Gregory at six o'clock." 
Having settled the bill and discharged t 
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WEuter, we were about to leave, when Mer- 
chant took me by the arm. 

" 1 don't know," said he, "whether, to act 
consistently, I ought not to knock you down 
and rifle your pockets ; but I have still some of 
the foolish weakness of the old man upon me. 
I say, then, can you lend me half a guinea ? " 

I placed the money in his hand, with an inti- 
mation that he might have more if he pleased. 

" No, no," said he, " this will be sufficient 
for a time, and this shall be the last time, 
Richard Savage. If you suppose I have dis- 
carded my principles, do you think I have lost 
my memory f Hang it, it's too bad to take it 
from you at all, but— Stephens, I am your 
ftdthful rogues' chronicler. Not a thief but 
shall make such a last dying speech, as, were 
he alive, he'd wish to steal; and I'll set all the 
old women roaring, with ' alack ! alack ! that 
such a hopeful youth shouhl be cut oflF in the 
blossom of liis days.* I've laid hold of a bright 
thought. Stephens deserves hanging if he 
don't disburse liberally for it. What do you 
think of 'The Malefactor's Manual, or the 
Guide to the Gibbet,' with directions for 
taking it easy on the ' eventful day * — happy 
phrase, stolen from Addison's Cato ; the 
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" If every rogue bought it, iciat m nle, 

Dick ! wliy, it wcnild be in abnost ererybody's 
hcndn. 1 fttiould keep a copy by me, for fear 
of npptntrinif partirular, and give one to you, 
lent you might want it." 

Mercliniit, I dare affirm it, felt as deeply as 
imy man Mie Ion of his friend. Jack Lorell; 
and yet ifiidd he yield himself up to this light, 
trivial talk 1 Let him not he condemned. It 
li well for men when tliey can thwart the foul 
6«nd thus. For I hold, when a roan has 
taught his heart to reject grief altogether, 
whatever he the motive, how strong soever the 
onuMO. he cnn attain to no higher, at the least, 
to no more Ker^'ioeaMc wisdom. Life is far too 
uixioui a voyage to justifj' the owner in look- 
ing hark U])on the wreck of his companions. 
It )■ well for hint, if with all his skill and cau- 
tion, ho himwlf can arrive safe ashore at last. 
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Tliis is cold and heartless, probably ; or it will 
seem ao to those, who having got into snug 
moorings, leisurely level their telescopes, and 
smite their knee-pans when they descry signals 
of distress, wishing they could bestow any 
other relief than pity, which is a relief to them- 
selves ; and sincerely grieving when the vessel 
goes down — because they have no further use 
for the telescope. 

At my second interview with Mr. Wilks. he 
told me that my play would be produced 
immediately. Upon tliis occasion, he showed 
his friendship towards me by cautioning me 
against encouraging a sanguine espectatioQ of 
its success. My first piece had been a short 
one ; my second was considerably longer, and 
of a more ambitious character. Without 
wounding ray self-love, he managed to make 
me acquainted with his real opinion of the 
merit of my performance. I discovered that 
it was not a high one. In justice to myself. 
I must declare that no length of time had 
elapsed since its completion, before I was my- 
self conscious of its many imperfections. He 
must be a very dull or a very clever fellow, 
whose composition, at eighteen years of age, 
will be viewed with complacency by himself 
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six months afterwar<ls. I had seen very little 
of life — an exact knowledge of which, or of the 
class of which it is his purpose to delineate, is 
indispensible to the writer of comedy. I knew 
nothing of love — how should I ? and yet I 
must needs write upon it. 1 may say, never- 
theless, that there are few modem dramatista. 
whatever may be their success with the town, 
who appear to have acquired a more intimate 
knowledge of the passion than myself. There 
is no love in modern comedy. When th«t 
which is substituted for it is nothing much 
worse — wliich too often it is — it is a kind of 
traditional concomitant to the plot — the ma- 
cliinery that winds up the marriage, in spite of 
the obstinate guardian, the perverse parents, 
or the industrious rival. 

" I have not yet succeeded in getting Sir 
Richard Steele to appoint a morning on which 
to receive you," said Wilks, when the talk con- 
cerning my play was ended. " He is party- 
mad, just now. and has been very much dis- 
composed by a suspension of friendship which 
has occurred between himself and Mr. Addi- 
son, whom he venerates beyond any other hu- 
man being. He is, however, as kindly disposed 
towards you aa ever. I shall take an early op- 
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portunity of entrapping him into an appoint- 
ment from which he cannot escape." 

■' On my account. I beg that you will not," 
said I, colouring. " It is far from my wish 
to be, or to appear, troublesome to Sir Richard 
Steele." 

" You do not know Sir Richard," he replied, 
"or you would not be offended, as 1 perceive 
you are, at a seeming slight on his part. Not 
a worthier man breathes, or one who could be 
more hurt to know that he had hurt the feelings 
of another. You must not look upon him as 
a man who affects the great man. It is only 
your very little men. I believct who wish to be 
thouglit your very great ones ; and they only 
succeed, after all, in showing how very little 
they are." 

I was very glad to be assured of this ; for 
your great men were ever my abhorrence. 1 
have, indeed, known considerable men. who 
have carried about with them an air of great- 
ness; but I have ever thought that it became 
them even leas gracefully than pretenders- 
There is, in fact, a pretension about it. the 
more odious by how much less the necessity 
for pretence. 

At length, my play was brought out, in the 
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summer time, at the end of the season. It was 
indifferently performed, to an audience more 
patient than plentiful, who neither visited my 
deficiencies upon the players, nor their sins 
upon me. In a word, to have done with it for 
ever, " Love in a Veil," was, as Dryden says, 



But with ■ kind ciii 
There wu a gbnci? i 
Ai b«de me not ^rc 



pnrting ; auch a look, 
o'er for one reUukB.' 



At all events, I was willing to think ho, and 
the compliments I received upon it from my 
friends established that opinion witliin me. 

After the performance, I went behind the 
scenes, whither Mr. Wilks in^-ited my attend- 
ance. He introduced me to the players, as 
one likely to be more intimately assodated 
with them ; and drawing me aside, whispered 
me that Sir Richard Steele had seen my play, 
and was waiting in an adjoining room to be 
introduced to me. In some perturbation I 
followed him thither. 

The manner of Sir Richard's reception of me 
was such as to relieve me ftt once of all embar- 
rassment, 

" I have got you at last, you rogue, you," 
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said he, shaking me heartily by the hand. " Be 
seated. Well, our play " 

" Did as well as might be espected," said 
W'ilks, hastily. " Do you not think so, Sir 
Kichard }" 

" Not a word about it," he replied. " It 
could not have succeeded better at this time of 
the year. It does very great credit to your 
abilities, Mr. ijavage; and is a promise of 
somethi II f{ better — much better. Excuse me." 

" 1 am proud, indeed, of your good opinion 
of me, Sir Richard," s^d 1. 

" Good lad ~ ingenuous, manly, open," 
turning to Wilks ; " Come, you must sup with 
me at AVill's. I cannot tempt you, Wilks, I 
suppose ?" 

" You know my failing," said the other, 
smiling. 

" Your practice will hardly reclaim us young 
gentlemen, however," said Sir Richard. " Mr. 
Wilks pays so little regard to appearance. 
Savage, as to go home to his wife; and so 
little respect to the town, as to say that he can 
make himself happy at home. The fact is, 
neither the men nor the women believe him. 
The men cannot think how he can be happy 
at home, with his wife in the house ; and the 
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women caiyiot imagine how a lady, so vilely 
treated, can suffer him to be happy," 

" Better than the best is," returned Wilks; 
" we do not regard what the men and women 
say, or what they think." 

" Nay, my life on't, they mean you no harm,*' 
said Steele ; *' poor things 1 it is some merit in 
them that they can tliink of anybody but them- 
selves, even for a moment. Come, namesake, 
Will's ia but a step— we'll walk there. The 
carriage shall call for us in two hours." 

When we were got there, he ordered supper, 
and proposed that we should retire into a pri- 
vate room. " I want you to myself for an hour 
or two to-night," he said, leading the way. 

Supper being ended, and wine before us, he 
requested me to relate every particular of my 
life, from my earliest recollection, entreating 

e especially, wJien I came to that portion of 

]f narrative which referred to my mother, to 
Kibrbear all commc^nts, " which," said he, " like 
llpectades to a good eye-sight, only obscure and 
' "eonfuse the appearances of things." 

Already cliarmed bv the benevolence aod 
frankness of my patron, I did so with alacrity. 
la obedience to his wish. I stifled those re- 
proaches which the barbarity of my mother. 
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whenever I had occasion to speak of it, called 
to my lips. I painted audi a picture, neverthe- 
less, as I believe required no heightening. 
When I had done, he took me by both hands, 
and said impressively : 

" The inhumanity of your mother, Mr. Sa- 
vage, entitles you to expect to find, in every 
man of feeling, a father." 

Upon this, concluding that his prohibition 
was withdrawn, I was about to break forth into 
tives against Mrs. Brett, when he checked 
1 an uplifted hand, and a shudder of the 
Iders. " Oh ! do not speak of her," he said 
emphatically. 

" Seething the kid in its mother's milk. Ah !" 
he said, musingly, after a lone jiause — " that's 
a delicate device that would just suit her. How 
comes it sir," he said, addressing me suddenly, 
'■ that you shall find the same person humane 
and pitiiess — generous and niggardly— pious 
and profane ? Have we, all of us, two souls— one 
given us of God, the other lent us by Satan f" 

" That I do not know," I replied, ■■ If we 
have, I fear some of us make more use of that 
which is only lent, than of that which has been 
given uSi" 

" I spoke at random," he returned, " let it 
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pass. The theory was charitably raised by hia 
friends, in behalf of Lorenzo de Medicis. That 
mother of yours. Mrs, Brett, has good quali- 
ties — fine quahties ; yon smile ; but believe me 
she has. I know her well ; niiy, I will say 
thus much, I have reason to be grateful to her. 
I will tell you at another time why I am grate- 
ful. It is impossible but she must sometimes 
feel, and deeply too. her injustice — her in- 
human cruelty to you." 

" 1 hope she does, for her own sake," I re- 
marked with some bitterness. 

*' And for yours, / hope," he answered quickly, 
" But we must do something for you, if you will 
permit us. You will call upon me very early 
to-morrow morning. That reminds me. Where 
do you live?" 

" At Wapping," I brought out with consider- 
able reluctance. 

He laughed heartily. " At Wapping 1 What 
in the name of Drake, Blake, and Ben bow, took 
you to that hmd of oakum and tobacco ?" 

I explained that I was lodgingwith the friendly 
fellowwho had aided my escape from the crimps; 
and I took the opportunity of recalhng Martin 
to his recollection, who had served under him 
in the Coldstreams. 
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" I remember him well — a man of a terrible 
bodily strength ; and a very worthy creature. 
Pray, make my service to him, and beg his ac- 
ceptance of these two pieces from me. I shall 
be very glad to see him." 

I could dwell too long upon that — the hap- 
piest night of my life. Not a word uttered 
during those three brief hours, but I remember 
it vividly. Sir Richard Steele ! that name can 
never be uttered by me — the noble being tliat 
bore it can never be recalled to my memory, 
without emotion. I had found a friend, and 
he was a tried and proved one. Heigho 1 that 
life, short as it is, should out-live so many 
friendships ! Samuel Johnson, known too late, 
I retain still, and one — but of her I am soon 
to speak. 



Silt Richard Steele booh put me upon 
a footing of the most familiar and agreeable 
equality. When I waited upon hira on the fol- 
lowing rooming, I found him brimful of 
schemes for my advantage, which he poured 
forth from his generous heart in huddling suc- 
cession, mightily pleased v/ith each, but dwell- 
ing upon none. At length, a consciousness of 
the variety of these speculations appeared sud- 
denly to present itself to him. 

" Dick," he said, " we shall fall upon 
some means of making n man of you. You 
must expect but small advantage from your 
ingenious play. Towards the close of the 
season, we usually treat the town to stale 
dishes which, if they have a strong di<^estion, 
they can relish as heartily as the most poignant 
delicacies wc could set before them : if they 
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have no appetite, what signifies it how they 
fare? But I should like to liear you speak. 
Have you formed no plans for your future life f 
Your birth may claira something higher than a 
seat among the rabble ; or the precarious posi- 
tion of an unprotected wit." 

I played the hypocrite in my reply. I enter- 
tained a strong repugnance against the modes, 
and forms, and obhgations of business of what- 
soever description; and had my natural bias 
been permitted to determine my course of Lfe, 
I had probably owned that nothing to do, with 
a small competence, would have squared with 
my inclinations more exactly, than a large in- 
come contingent upon the exercise of laborious 
diligence. 

*■ The situation in which I have long found 
myself," I replied, " has not been such as to 
safest the notion, or to justify the expectation, 
of any settled scheme of life ; but if my abiU- 
tiea were thought equal to the dischai^e of the 
duties of some subordinate public employment, 
that would be the destination I should, of al! 
things, prefer. ". 

" A comfortable place under the government, 

in which a man's opinions are left free to d 

the minister if he don't like bim?" cried Sir 
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Richard ; " aye, that indeed is worth thinking 
upon. We must see to that. As to your abili- 
ties, they are not needed, and the less display 
of 'em, when you obtain your office, the better. 
You would not willingly be looked upon as an 
intruder }" 

" An intruder ! Sir Richard !" 

" These appointments, Mr. Savage, have 
been so long the reward of dunces, that they 
may justly complain when a man of parts suc- 
ceeds to one. If a ^nius can't starve, still less 
can a dunce. There is no precedent for him — 
there is for the other. If the vessel of state 
were not manned Ijy dunces, high and low, 
legislation would soon be at an end — the trade 
would be knocked on the head. A virtuous 
ambition must be encouraged among the people. 
Now, under our blessed system, not a thick head 
in the kingdom but may reasonably aspire to 
the higliest offices." 

I perceived that he was not serious, and 
smiled, " But, sir," said I, " when so Ulua- 
tiious a man as your friend Mr. Addison — " 

" An exception,' hastily interrupted Sir 
Richard. " There are a few exceptions. Mr. 
Addison's merit constituted no title to his 
advancement. Interest and favour, young gen- 
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tleman, vill push through the world even a 
man of merit, whose modesty, while it seldom 
makes for its possessor a worse enemy than it- 
self, seldom gains him a friend so good as he 
deserves. You are right. Mr. Addison is an 
illustrious man. I'U hazard a conjecture. 
Savage, that you would rather be a pretty 
fellpw about town — a frequenter of the play and 
the chocolate houses — an associate of the wits, 
than submit yourself to the drudgery of the 
most lucrative office the minister has it in his 
gift to bestow." 

" To say the truth," I replied, " I would 
rather live by my wits than by my hands ; and 
I should esteem the friendship of Mr. Addison 
much higher than all that royalty could confer." 

" Unhappily," and he sighed, " Addison and 
myself have suffered an interval between our 
friendship, which shall not esist much longer. 
His perverseness — I must call it so — sliall not 
hurt himself so much as it has wounded me, as 
it will do, if our separation lasts much longer." 

"Mr. Pope, also, is a great man," I ob- 
served, with a view to withdraw him from a 
subject that gave him pain. 

"The httle nightingale — he is, indeed; we 
seldom see him now amongst us. Since his 
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quarrel with Addison, which I think is irrecon- 
cileable, he has almost abjured Button's." 

I expressed my surprise and concern that 
two such men could live at variance. I had, 
indeed, heard of the Homer dispute, but had 
concluded that Achilles and Agamemnon had 
long ago settled their differences. I told 
Steele so. 

*' And they would have done, doubtless," he 
returned, " but for a swarm of coxcombs on 
either aide, rival factions that began by lighting 
for their chiefs, and now continue the battle on 
their own account. It ia amusing to hear one 
deny the genius of Pope, and the other dis- 
allow the merit of Addison. And the fools 
they call each other all the while ! Knowing 
rogues ! would that they knew themselves as 
well as they do each other," 

" But how can they muster the face to utter 
such folly," said I ; " have they no eyes }" 

" Faction has no eyes for itself, nor ears for 
another, nor understanding for either." 

" But I cannot conceive, Sir Richard, how 
any set of men can he found to express, 
an admiration of Pope, and a contempt of 
Addison. Literary genius, though it takes 
a different channel, and though it flow in an 
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opposite direction is, nevertheless, so nearly 
allied — " 

" Good," said Steele, " and so it is. But it 
is that which aggravates the dispute. We love 
least those whose faith is a Uttle different from 
our own. Where there is entire opposition, 
there is a latitude. The Turks hold Mahomet 
to have been the chief and ultimtite prophet — 
the Persians prefer Hah before him, his dis- 
ciple, who succeeded him. His inspirations 
they esteem greater and more frequent, and his 
interpretations of the law most perfect and 
divine. What then, say the Turks of the 
Persians (and the hitter are no less bitter 
against the Turks) because they prefer the dis- 
ciple before the master ? They tuU them that, in 
the day of judgment, they will be condemned 
to be the asses of the Jews, to be ridden and 
hacknted in hell by that despised people. Our 
Pope and Addison disputants anticipate their 
destiny. They are asses upon earth. But 
enough of this." 

Sir Richard plunged once more into a con- 
sideration of what was to be done for me ; 
hut after devising a variety of excellent plans, 
a multitude of unobjectionable schemes, he 
gave up the task in despair. " It's like a man 
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buying a cane," said he, " the fellow showfli 
him so many, and they're all so good, bs.] 
doesn't know which to choose. We must paf' 
oEf this subject. Chance frequently doe& that 
for a man which he can't do for himself. Let 
us give chance fair play. In the meantime, I 
shall make you an allowance ; and you may as 
well take the first quarter on the nail; for I 
have so many invitations to meet his Majesty** 
trusty and well-beloved chief-justice in West- 
minster Hall, which the SheritF kindly under- 
takes to deliver, that I may not have a guinea 
about me this day week." 

I made several objections to this proposal. I 
had no sort of right to exnect any such 
evidence of friendship ; and although the money 
was sufficiently desirable, I by no means liked 
to be under so heavy an obligation. I had lain 
under too many already. Indeed, hitherto I 
had almost entirely subsisted upon contribu- 
tions. Accordingly, I respectfully decbned hia 
generous offer. 

" 'S life !" cried Sir Richard, " here's a man 
declines money when it's freely offered, lliat 
bodes no good; 1 mustn't stir out to-day. 
After sunshine cometh nun. My good child, 
I insbt upon your taking it. You don't know 
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what a designer I am. I mean to have a re- 
turn for it in meal or in malt, as the huckatera 
say." Tiien stepping up to me, and whispering 
in my ear, — " Do you know that I don't know 
whether we may not be more nearly connected 
one of these days ;" 

" I do not understand — Sir Richard ; more 
nearly connected !" 

He bestowed a wise look upon me, and 
placed his well-laden purse into my hand 
gingerly. " You do not understand— nor do I 
mean you to understand — yet. Understanding 
comes of the gods, and comes as there is oc- 
casion for it, by little and little. 

■ Tike Ibe good Ihe Goiti provide tliee ; 
Lovtlg T/iaii silt hriidc Ihee.' "' 

He smiled, nodding his head. " Time will 
clear up the mystery. The thought this 
moment crossed rae. I mean to entertain it. 
Leave Wapping without delay. You ought to 
perform quarantine in the Tower before you 
come into Covent Garden. I fear you'll reek of 
that part of London for some time to come." 

The reader may be sure that I went my ways 
in high spirits, blessing Fortune that she had 
at length greased her wheel, and given it an up- 
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ward turn in ray favour. I prepared to second 
Sir Richard's designs on my behalf without 
delay; and accordingly, when I got home, I 
communicated to Martin and his wife all that 
had so favourably befallen me; and drawing 
out my purse (so lately another's) insisted upon 
coming to a settlement of the account be- 
tween us. 

Martin heard these good tidings with an evi- 
dent, but with a grave and serious satisfaction ; 
and having, after some friendly contention, 
consented to receive a very poor, and as I 
thouglit, insufficient requital of his kindness 
which he forthwith lianded over to his help- 
mate, he congratulated me on securing so ex- 
cellent and valuable a friend as his old captain, 
in homely but plain and honest terms, such as 
the polite (for even to affect a heart is vulgar) 
would not be guilty of such bad taste as to 
employ. lie presently ascended to his garret, 
after a rough and hearty shake of my hand, 
a strong invitation to come and see them 
shorily, and a warm wish for my happiness in 
the meantime. 

Mrs. Martin, for her part, relieved her spirits 
by copious floods of tears. 

" We had become so used to you, Mr. 
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fiichard," she sobbed, " that it's almost as bad 
to part with you, as though — hoping you'll for- 
give me, dear sir — you was a cliild of our own, 
Tou were so quiet-like, and regular. Who'd 
ha' thought, white you was a-sitting in that 
back room, you was a-making up that bootiful 
play. La, me ! how I did laugh last night at 
it, and so did Martin, too, though lie's not one 
that's given over much to laughing. We don't 
want the money. I wish you'd take it back 
again." 

"Indeed I shall not, my dear Mrs. Martin; 
but if you would g^ve me a glass of your 
brandy, I should be happy to drink your health, 
and Martin's ; and to wish you every happi- 
ness." 

" That's a dear !'' cried Mrs. Martin. " I shall 
lay by this money against Simon comes. Poor 
youth! he's none too much, I warrant him. 
A glass of brandy ! to be sure I will ; and a 
drop of right Nantz, as they call it, it is, I 
promise you. We buy it of a man that can 
answer for it." 

"What! smuggled, Mrs. Martin! — oh, 
fie!" 

" Hush !" said she, with a mock frown ; 
** don't speak that ugly word. It's called duly- 
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free. They tell me no one's a right to pay 
duty on this side of the Custom-house, and 
that seems very good sense. Let those pay 
it that have notliin|; else to do with thdr 
money. We have, worse luck !" 

So saying, she produced the bottle, and some 
bread and cheese. 

"A bite with it," she resumed, "keeps it 
from doing harm, and getting into the head. 
Ah ! Mr. Savage," handing me a glass, " I 
fear you're a very, very proud young gentle- 
man." 

" I, proud, my good Mrs. Martin ! you never 
were more mistaken." 

" Not proud, like — that's not quite what I 
mean. Not one of them that hold their heads 
up so high — they can't see the puddles, and 
so make themselves in a worse plight than those 
that can — not one of those that think the poor, 
that's no scholars, wasn't made by the same 
God Almighty, and wasn't going to Him as well 
as themselves. But you've a very high sto- 
mach, Mr. Savage ; you have." 

" I really do not know what you mean," said 
I, "or ill what way I have shown it." 

" 1 was determined I'd tell you of it one of 
these days, and now 1 mean to. Now, don't 
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you think I knew what it meant, when you 
used to go out for a walk, as you stud, just 
when our dinner was put upon the table, and 
all because you was above being beholden to 
us poor folks. Many a meal's victuals have 
you gone without, because you was too proud 
to own you wanted one. You may colour; 
that's a sign it's the truth I'm speaking. If 
my master hadn't held me by main force, and 
said I should have offended you out of all for- 
giveness, I'd have up and told you of it often. 
! well may they call it empty pride, 
when it makes people go empty. What are a 
few meals' victuals, I should like to know ? 
and if — " 

Pride is a poor, skulking, scoundrel quality 
— if it be not a disease, afler all — and never 
looks so much like meanness, as when it has 
been detected plaj-ing its sad and sorry pranks 
before honest people. In some confusion, I 
cut the thread of the good woman's discourse, 
by an earnest and lying assurance, that she was 
utterly mistaken : and reinstated myself in her 
best opinion, by promising to dine with her 
that very day. 

In a few days I was comfortably settled in 
handsome lodgings in Gerrard Street, to which 
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in due time I invited Gregory and Merchant, 
with such other friends as I selected out of a 
daily increasing acquaintance, picked up for the 
most part at taverns. To Gregory, whose ex- 
cellent qualities day by day won upon me, I 
became greatly attached. The associations of 
boyhood endeared him to nic, and there was 
but slight alteration in him. He was as ar- 
dent, generous and high-spirited as ever ; but 
he had parted with a little of that elastic buoy- 
ancy which so well became him, and which 
many good fellows relinquish as the price of 
their enrolment amongst men ; and which many 
good fellows retain too, for the sake of being 
boys all their bfetime. My friendship for 
Merchant was of a totally different character. 
Of his principles it were idle to speak ; for he 
candidly admitted that he did not know what 
principles were, as motives to action. He was 
accustomed to say he would never allow that a 
finger-post h'bs b walking-stick, and that if 
men were not actuated by their hearts, what 
was the use of the throbbing suj)erfluity ? In 
■ word, he held, that if every human betag 
breathing were asked what his principles 
were, you would get the same answer from all, 
and that no man ever went morally wrong 
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without being conscious of it; but that men 
did go wrong frequently, nevertheless. With- 
out valuing Merchant very highly, I liked the 
man. He was no hypocrite, at all events, and 
had a heart. I wish I could say as much of 
some whose virtues, " as our rarer oionsten 
are,'' are more talked of than seen. 

With Langley and Myte also I renewed my 
acquahitance, and introduced Gregory to them. 
Myte was greatly struck with my friend, who 
could fall in with his humour, and applaud and 
enjoy his fooleries. The little man soon be- 
come mightily solicitous to learn what were 
the specialities of Gregory's income, and whence 
derived ; what expectations of a direct nature 
were his'; and whether he could reasonably 
raise collateral surmises founded upon waning 
aunts and grandmothers in the socket. To 
these questions, from time to time propounded, 
I was enabled to return such answers as caused 
Myte to rub his ears, and to impart friction to 
his legs with exceeding satisfaction. 

"For," said he, "there's Vandal — ^just his 
age, I take it — lorn damsel ! 1 don't mind 
telling you, Ijut I feel that I'm a shocking old 
vagabond, deserving of mercy neither from man 
nor matron, till I've secured a worthy Adam 
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for her. I've leen her aboodng love-bolts at 
miul Trim for itoine time past ; but, hang him t 
tike hia namcMtke, I suspect he's got his senses 
about him, for nil that. Do you think Tom's 
a-imjIc] } or arc >its eyes pebbles ? If the man's 
bliml, I'm sure 1 shall be happy to be his dog. 
And I'll lead him to one who'll restore his 
wfflit, and be a jewel in it all the days of his 
life." 

Although Myte was, or affected to be, an- 
funsdoiin of the true state of tlie case, I had 
learned the whole of it some weeks before. 
Tnm wiw neither cold nor blind ; and downcast 
fyrs, involuntary blushes, and Butters not to 
ho rtwtminrd, whenever he appeared, evinced 
pretty intelliKibly that Mistress Martha bad 
lak«ti an tnAx^tion aimtlar to that she had com- 
munioatrd. She was porhiqu sweetly ignorant 
of th« tnalwly sho bwd cmusod and taken. I 
say Ihia. wt of daAnnce to tbuse man aoea- 
nM jwIrm gf voMMnkiod. who conoein Oat it 
<il«n>|«t«« fiuM Ihc chanKler oS maocww to 
MiifKiwU to tuMW the cwaae^ or emi to be 
a«<u* gf dw txiitoiHS^ of its nan iriiiniiium, 
Wt t M|^ iMTn w >file of my ^fttimfm,^ to 

WMMW fa JM Iwr^ afett w At ivtt to hvw ilL 
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I was delighted at observuig the growing at- 
tachment between Myte's darling, and my 
friend Gregory. For both their sakes I was 
glad. Tbey were, to uae a hacknied phrase, 
formed for each other. The disposition of 
both was to be happy; and the deuce is in it^ 
thought I, (and doubtless, they thought so too) 
if they can't eontrive to be perfectly so. A 
sweeter- tempered young woman than Martha 
Myte, or a man of finer disposition than Gre- 
gory, were never coupled in this world. 

Sir Richard Steele did not know how to 
assume the patron, nor was I moulded in the 
nature, or practised in the arts, of the depend- 
ant. 1 considered him as my fnend, entitled 
to my thanks for his benefits, and no more. 
He was uneasy when I tendered them, and 
sometimes forbade me, under pain of his 
displeasure, to hint a syllable of gratitude or 
obligation. In the meantime, he introduced 
me to his friends, of whom few men deservedly 
possessed a greater number — admitted me as a 
constant guest at his table — allowed me the 
free use of his library, and suppUed me with 
money liberally, although, it must be confessed, 
at irregular intervals. 

The good word of Sir Richard Steele was no 
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common recommendatioii, fcH' no man was 
better beloveiJ ; but be vns not satisfied with 
thJH, He descanted on my misfortunes and 
my merit upon all occasions. My story became 
publicly known, enough at least of it to excite 
an interest in my favour; and the recognition 
of me in society with Colonel Brett, at tbe in- 
stance of Sir llicbarcl, while it preserved as 
much of my mother's reputation as remained 
to her, entitled me to a station from which she 
was never afterwards able to dislodge me. I 
had bucn born an Earl, had she willed it } it 
was never within the scope of her power to 
dcgrncii) mc below a gentleman. 

It has been otlen said that Sir Kjchard 
Steele WHS my undoing — that his examjde 
spoiled nic — that participating liis pleasures, I 
imUiboi) his vices — and that his neglect of 
prudcnoo and method made me methodically 
imprudent and neglectful. Altogether false — 
as 1 ait here — in gaol — whither, I assure such 
M concern themselves about the truth, I have 
brou^cht myself by th« anassisted force of a 
natund gvnius for getting into, and wading oat 
uf, difficulties. I disdain the canting apology 
for myself) built upon the detraction of aoo- 
dter. No man, knowing the tight, erer 
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went wrong through the inSuence of example. 
Vices are not adopted as vices. It were well 
if some of our moralists were to talk less of 
vice and more of ignorance ; and if our legis- 
lators were to build schools, gaols might be 
converted into hospitals. 

Two years were spent in this agreeable inter- 
course. During this period, very little had 
been said about settling rae in the world, and 
still less, indeed nothing, had been done to- 
wards it. Steele's repugnance against moving 
in his own affairs, until they became so embar- 
rassed that any movement of his rendered them 
more hopelessly involved; and his preference 
of shifts and expedients, when the evil day 
came, to a well-devised and systematic plan 
whereby he might release himself from his dif- 
ficulties, were known to everybody, and to 
none better than to myself. It were the most 
unreasonable thing in the world to expect that 
such a man should have devoted much time to 
the study of my advancement. Besides, he pro- 
tested that he required ray services. I was 
useful to him in the arrangement of his ac- 
counts ; if. Heaven bless the mark ! a man can 
be said to be useful, who places the exigencies 
I S 




cfccriibMl weertt, he ^Miak bis bead known^. 

Mid pUcifig fan finger on his DOae, uUcsed ao- 
\tmn\y the wunl ** V^'ait l**— and I ifid so. To 
w&it for Hir Hichard Steele, vas, ia truth, to 
ttrry ; but to wut tfTi/A him on the bank, was 
brrtter thsii Mailing witlioat him on the stream. 
Ilapjjjr daya! forever gone. Well! tbej ore 
(tone ; but better, perhaps, are to come — a amStet 
radiance beTorc t sink into utter daritneas. 
TJiBl morning of my life was bright enoogb j 
but I will hnvc no sunshine taken from my 
went— I cannot nfford it. 

I had now been, as I have said, two years 
under the protection of Sir Richard, when Bur- 
ridgo Clime once more to town. He called 
upon me at my lodgings. I had reason to be- 
lieve, not having heard from him, that ray ob- 
■linatc rcfHsai of his kind offer of proteciion 
had offended him. Time had worn out his 
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displeasure; for he returned my warm greet- 
ings with great cordiality, 

" And so I hear from Brett, upon whom I 
called this morning," s^d he, " and who told 
me where you were to be found, that you have 
entertained the town with two plays; and with 
a story — your mother's I mean — which will one 
of these days, perhaps, be turned into a play ; 
and, moreover, that you have acquired the 
friendship of Sir Richard Steele. You esteem 
and admire him, of course?" 

"Next to yourself, ray dear sir, there is no 
man breathing whom I so much admire and so 
highly esteem." 

" That to myself — humph ! — no flatter)', 
Dictc; I'm not worth it. I wished you had 
allowed me to be your friend, in spite of Sir 
Richard, whose nature, however, is the kindest 
and the most noble I ever knew in man. If 
ours were a world of heroes, Steele would be 
one of the greatest; but being as it is, a sys- 
tem of grovellers, he stands no chance against 
the knaves." 

As Burridge could Lardly say anything that 
contained or implied a praise of my patron, 
without gaining my hearty concurrence 5 and as 
he told me many things that reflected the high- 
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est honour upon him, our conversation lasted a 
considerable time. I amused Iiim by a recital 
of many of the foibles and follies of our com- 
mon friend, at which he laughed heartily ; de- 
tailing in return several whimsical adventurcB 
in which they had been engaged, illustrative of 
his social character and peculiarities, which my 
intimate knowledge of the man caused me to 
rehsh esceedingly. 

"Why, my dear sir," I inquired, " do you 
not renew your friendsliip with Sir Richard ? 
He often speaks of you with a degree of warmth 
that shows his affection for you has suffered no 
diminution." 

"He is very kind," replied Burridge; "but 
that he ever was. No, Dick, it cannot be. I 
would rather live upon the memory of past 
happiness, than seek to renew it. Besides, 
it could not be renewed. The charm would 
be broken, and no new spell in its place. And 
take this with you j I have Uved so long alone, 
independent of my former friends, that I have 
made it, and will continue to niake it a point 
of pride — of morbid pride, if you will, to keep 
aloof from them." 

" Sir Richard says it is your pride, I con- 
fess," said I. 
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" He knows me very well. He is perfectly 
right. But, zounds ! if it will serve the turn 
of an old fellow's humour, to sustain his seif- 
love at the expense of his wisdom, why shall 
not an old fellow serve it? I am altered of 
late years, and for the worse ; he remains, it 
seems, unchanged. He would find me morose 
and cynical. I should discover him to be 
trivial and light. He would laugh at me, I 
should look grave at him. He would think me 
a dullard. I should think him a coxcomb. 
No, no, it won't do, Alcihiades, in the 
play, went in search of Timon, but when he 
found him, Timon did not thank him for his 
company." 

I said no more, but while Burridge looked 
out at the window, I busied myself in conjec- 
turing how any man could solace or stimulate 
himself with the suggestions of a false and 
mortifying pride, and cheat himself into the 
belief, that tu be independent of the world, is 
to be self-dependent. All is not right within, 
when all looks wrong without. The man is 
sufficient to his own happiness ; and to take a 
delight in one's own misery, and in misery of 
one's own making, is to have the free exercise 
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of one's brains, and to use them backwards. 
The miller grinds himself, and ho ! ho ! quuth 
he, what glorious grist ! 

" I have not yet told you," he said, turning 
suddenly from the window, " what, beside the 
pleasure of seeing you, brought me hither to- 
day. Your old schoolfellow, Sinclair, is in 
town. He has left Cambridge, and fraught 
with health, wealth, and spirits, is impatient to 
see what is to be seen, hear what is to be 
heard, and know what is to be known of that 
which is not worth knowing — good company. 
I hope you will become acquainted with him." 

" If Mr. Sinclair wishes it, I cannot make 
a moment's objection." 

" 1 have not spoken to him concerning it," 
returned Burridge, '* but I will do so. You 
must discard the past from your memory — no, 
you need not do that. Uemember that you 
were boys, and that boys grow into men, and 
that men are not boys. To judge of the man 
fi-om the boy, is to refuse an apple in August, 
because it was confoundedly sour in May. 
You will find him greatly improved. 1 am 
much mistaken if he do not ripen into a fine 
fellow. You are aware, I believe, that he is 
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highly connected, and that he inherits a con- 
siderahle fortune. His friendship may be of 
semee to you." 

While I disclaimed any desire to cultivate 
the friendship of Mr. Sinclair on the score of 
any worldly benefit that might accrue to me 
from an intimacy with him, I professed myself, 
and with truth, very glad of the opportunity 
presented to me, of shaking him by the hand. 
J told Burridge that his partial kindness to me, 
and the advantage I had gained over Sinclair 
on my entrance at school, had, I felt, depressed 
him below his just level; and that I had fre- 
quently wished, and had made several overtures 
to him. that we should come to a better under- 
standing. (To say the truth, had it been my 
own case, I could not have endured the supe- 
rior importance and influence of a junior, even 
though he were willing to bear his faculties 
meekly, as, in justice to myself, I must say, 
I endeavoured to do.) I concluded by begging 
him to bring Mr, Sinclair with him that very 
ng, when he should witness how entirely 
I had banished all animosity from my mind. 

He did so. Sinclair was indeed greatly im- 
proved. I have seldom seen a man more emi- 
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nently handsome, or one more calculated to in- 
gratiate himself with his own sex, or to recom- 
mend himself to the favour of the women. His 
manners were polite and prepossessing — his 
carriage was graceful, and his conversation 
modest and agrecahle. I am recording my 
impression at the time. 

We spent a merry evening. The bottle, that 
"trotting whipster" circulated nimbly; Bur- 
ridge became limber and frolicksome j Sinclur 
narrative and facetious, babbling of college plea- 
santries, unborrowed of the town ; whilst I did 
my best to establish an opinion of my own con- 
sequence, and to make it appear that my merit 
entitled me to, at least, as large a share of it as 
I had acquired. 

Thenceforth, Sinclmr and myself were to be 
seen together at all places of public resort. 
The splendour of his appearance, with which 
my restricted means in no degree permitted me 
to vie, reflected itsell* upon me ; and the vorld 
was pleased to declare that, in the selection of 
my friends, I not only evinced an excellent 
taste, but also a politic foresight. I laughed 
in my sleeve at this; for the world was not 
accustomed to the sight of Merchant, whose 
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society 1 vastly pret'erred, and with whom I con- 
sorted, when the world, for the moat part, was 
asleep. 

Of all my friends, Laiigtey was the one to 
whom Sincl^ chiefly attached himself. I do 
not wonder at it; nor that Langley should 
have met his advances half way. There was 
a great similarity between the two gentlemen. 
They were both rich, or with the prospect of 
being so ; and both indulged a strung persua- 
sion that wealth, of itself, conferred a claim to 
respect, which set off by birth was not, for an 
instant, to be questioned. Abilities — genius — 
these, in their opinion, entitled the possessor of 
them to no station equal with their own. He 
belonged to the rank in which he was bornj he 
might, indeed, be received into a higher — upon 
sufferance. Merit did not earn the position ; 
s the reward of merit. 

That this was the joint creed of Langley and 
Sinclair was sufficiently obvious, although it 
was not intruded in a manner offensive to me. 
It was more especially apparent in their recep- 
tion of Merchant, which was of so exceedingly 
cifil a description, as implied the condescen- 
sion of very great men to a very little one j but 
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it was most observable when Gregory was pre- 
sent, who did not know how to treat a com- 
panion otherwise than as an equal, except when, 
as in Merchant's case, the extent of Iiis informa- 
tion, his knowledge of life and of human na- 
ture, his abilities, and, above all, his misfor- 
tunes, commanded his deference and secured 
his respect. 

" I do not know how it is," said Gregory to 
me one day, " but I cannot altogether recon- 
cile myself to our old schoolfellow. Burridge 
may talk of bis pippin of August, but, hang 
him, I think it has a tang of the May sour- 
ness about it yet. What is your opinion of 
him V 

" That he is as young as you," I repbed, 
" and has not that class of follies which find 
favour with yourself. To me he is very friendly 
and pleasant, and would be so to you, only that 
you oppose yourself too palpably to his pre- 
vailing foible." 

" And why not?" cried Gregory ; "confound 
his 'scutcheon and money-bag. Why is pre- 
cedence to be granted to them on all occasions? 
What say you ?" turning to Merchant. 

" I say," returned Merchant, " as to his 
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'scutcheon, I know nothing of it, nor of my 
own ; nor do I wish to know. I saw several 
heralds at the curonatiun, and a whimsical class 
of animals they appeared. They tell you, don't 
they ? that your grandfather's grandfather had 
a grandfather, whose father's name was Roger, 
or Hugh— it is commonly Hugh. Well, Hugh 
being a tToublesome fellow, who can give no 
account of himself, they kill him at the battle 
of Hastings. He came in with the Conqueror, 
and had si.^c feet of land allotted to him. But 
as to the money-bag — if that is a grievance, it 
is one that will lessen day by day. To tell you 
the truth, my finger has been in it, and 1 never 
apeak ill of my friends, I allow myself no 
pleasures now-a-days. I cannot afford to be 
of the fashion. I hope, Gregory, you are not 
jealous of this handsome schoolfellow ?" 

" Not I," he replied, laughing, but colour- 
ing, too ; " if a straight leg and a handsome 
face were always to carry the day, what would 
become — " 

" Of ua," interrupted Merchant ; " true. I 
have hopes that my pernicious phiz may one 
day be of value to me. I attend all the China 
sales I hear of, and. have seen earthenware 
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monsters, not half bo ugly as myself, excite the 
admiration of the ladies— and fetch high prices 



Gregory had no cause of jealousy; but had 
he known his intended father-in-law so well as 
myself, he might have felt that he had just 
grounds of suspicion and alarm. Sinclair was 
a very frequent visiter at Myte's house, and a 
very welcome one. The little man, to employ 
a common phrase, did not know how to make 
too much of him, except when Gregory ap- 
peared, and then he did not know how to make 
enough of himself. 

Myte was a singular mixture, or rather, al- 
ternation of simplicity and finesse. He could 
not forbear imparting to me his secret longings. 
Drawing me aside one morning, he said, " My 
son Langley tells rae that Sinclair — what shall 
I call him ? that must be thought of— he tells 
me he is as rich as Croesus or Cressus — either 
will do ; and that he comes of an ancient stock. 
I wish I had known him earlier." 

" Why ?" sMd 1, shortly. 

"Why? — because there's my Vandal; and 
he's a string to her bow I should like to try 
first. If he snapped, we could pull out mad 
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Tom. I don't think Tom's very deep in — do 
you ?" 

" I am surprised to hear you talk thus," 1 
replied, " after the encourageraent you have 
given to Mr. Gregory's addresses." 

" Encouragement ! Ricardo, I have stood 
by with my finger in my mouth, saying nothing. 
A mouse in a Minster never preached a better 
sermon of silence than I have done. So far all 
is well," 

" But the young lady — your daughter," I 
ui^ed, " pray, think, sir. of her happiness." 

" That is what I am thinking about,'' he re- 
turned ; " this little ball on my shoulders has 
nothing else to do in this world but think about 
it. Sinclaij^—Gregory^nto the scale with 'em. 
Sinclair outweighs Gregory ; see, he kicks the 
beam. The higher the rank, the greater the 
happiness." 

" I am glnd experience has, long ago, re- 
futed that," I replied. " But you may as well, 
sir, relinquish at once all hopes of Mr.Sinclair. 
Your daughter loves Mr. Gregory." 

"Loves Mr. Gregory!" exclaimed Myte, 
with a chuckle — " not so well as she loves rank 
and riches, I warrant; or my wise preachings, 
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from lier infancy upwards, have been utterly 
thrown away. Have you not seen, Ricardo, at 
the play-house, an old, squared-toed fellow, 
with a flying periwig, and a cursed clioleric, 
red-ochred face, rush in upon a scene of lovers, 
and interpose his veto upon the projected nup- 
tials ? 1 tliink I shall undertake the part of 
that old fellow." 

" And be baffled at last, as tlie old fellow 
comnaonly is," said I, laughing. " No, no — you 
will let things take their course. Besides, you 
have no reason to believe that Sinclair prefers 
your daughter?" 

" None — I have none," he answered, shalmig 
his head. " I might frighten away the linnet, 
and not catch the gold-finch, after all. Fool's 
fowling, that." 

From this day forward, if Myte put any 
schemes into operation, of securing Sinclair for 
a son-in-law, they were not openly pracUsed. 
It is true, for some time I observed that Sin- 
daii paid very particular attentions to the 
young lady, provoking enough to Gregory, al- 
though they were not of such a nature, or so 
constant, as to justify him in making them the 
subjcctof a quarrel; but after somemontlis these 
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were entirely laid aside. I concluded that the 
absence of encouragement, on the part of 
Mistress Martha, had caused Sinclair to forego 
his design of supplanting his friend. Let me 
be just to him. I do not know that he har- 
boured any such design. So it was, that his 
attentions ceased. Afterwards, I ventured a 
shrewd guess as to the cause. 
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CHAPTER V 



RSCEivED a message one day from Sir 
Richard Steele, desiring to see me on the fol- 
lowing morning. Any requisition from that 
quarter was certain of obedience from me. I 
waited upon him at the appointed time. He 
hastened into the hall when I was an- 
nounced. 

" I am particularly engaged at this moment," 
said he, taking me by the arm ; " a relentless 
rogue has, by mistake, been shown into me, 
and wants certain monies. I am reasoning him 
out of the extravagance of his demands, and 
have brought his phiz up some yard or two 
during these last ten minutes. A quarter of 
an hour, and I'll make him laugh and leave. 
Stop 1 go in there — no, come along." 

So saying, he hurried into a back room. 
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My love,'* he cried, to a young lady, who 
had arisen from her chair, "pray do your best 
to entertain this gentleman, my friend, Mr. 
Savage, till I return to you, which shall be in a 
few minutes. Savage — Miss Elizabeth Wil- 
fred. Oh ! these wanters of money," thrust- 
ing his hand under his periwig, " how is it 
they always have large families, and large sums 
to make up, when a man hasn't enough money 
in the house to buy the youngest a coral, or 
little Jacky his week's gingerbread ?" and he 
left us together. 

Miss Wilfred resumed her seat ; I took 
mine. An awkward silence. To Miss Wilfred, 
the sudden introduction evidently had been as 
unexpected as to me. For my own part, I 
was so much surprised (as much, I confess, by 
the singular beauty of the young lady, us by 
the abruptness of the case} that I lost, for a 
moment, my self-possession, which rarely de- 
serted me. And it was impossible, I imagine, 
that a dolt, however insensible, could have be- 
held, for the first time, that lovely girl without 
emotion. 

Helpless dog that I am ! how can 1 describe 
Elizabeth Wilfred f And yet I feel that words 
could better portray her face than the pencil; 

VOL. II. K. 
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for who ever painted soul ?— Raphael ? hardly : 
(Kneller, tliy women had no souls— the hetter 
for thee !) But Spenser and Fletcher ! they 
might assist my sorry inefficiency — those great- 
est painters of the beauty of women, who have 
less of earth than of heaven about thero. Thus 
much only wiU 1 say, having cudgelled my 
brains wofully. Her complexion, her mouth, 
and her eyes were, perhaps, the most charming. 
Her complexion was dark, but with a warmth 
upon it ; her mouth was more beautiful when 
she smiled, and most lovely when she was pen- 
sive ; and her eyes were soft, and serenely sen- 
suous, that (not to speak it irreverently) one 
could have thought — I have done so — that they 
might have raised themselves, unblamed, even 
towards the face of the Almighty. Foi|[ive 
me the blush that this, when thou readest it, 
will call into thy cheeks — thou, to whom ad- 
miration was as Battery is to the few who are 
most like thee — thou, whose memory is ever 
near me, and sustains me — thou — a knell in my 
heart too truly tells me so— who art lost to me 
for ever! 

We presently fell into conversation ; if that 
may he termed conversation which is, rather, 
an interchange of common and tri^'ial remarks. 
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^F to which custom exacts an acquiescence on 
either side- After a time, however. Miss Wil- 
fred saidj with a smile, 

" Mr. Savage, you are little aware, I am sure 
^L of it, that I have had the pleasure of seeing you 
H before." 

^M " Pardon me, madam, but really I think you 

^^ must be mistaken. I am certain," I added, 
^F "that I have never, till this morning, had the 
happiness of seeing Miss Wilfred, whom, be- 
lieve mCj I could not readily forget." 

" And yet it seems that I have been forgot- 
ten,'' she replied, laughing. In a moment, 
however, her countenance changed, and she 
became exceedingly grave. 

" I fear 1 have been very wrong," she said ; 
" pray, pardon me." 

"For what, dear madam f" I replied. "It 
is as impossible that I shall not pardon any- 
thing you may say, as it would be to believe 
that you could do anything wrong." 

" You are very polite. But I fear I should 
give you pain, if I were to meutiou where I 
have seen you." 

Ishmael Short with the oaf Camaby, 
rushed into my brain ; but no — that waa too 
K 2 
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distant a period. I was partially reassured hy- 
the expression of her face. 

" I entreat you, madam," {I stammered some- 
what) " to satisfy my curiosity. Still, I cannot 
but suspect you must be mistaken," 

" I have, then, seen you at the house of Mrs. 
Brett." 

" My mother ! is it possible ?" 

" Do not you remember," she rejoined, " a 
little girl who ran into the room when you 
were — " she paused, " kneehng to your mo- 
ther?" 

" Good Heavens ! and are you that — " 

" Little girl ? I am." 

I forbore all inquiry touching my mother; 
indeed, 1 did not speak for some time. And 
who was this lovely girl ' I had seen her and 
remembered her, but I had never before pro- 
posed that question to myself. There was no 
issue of my mother's marriage with Colonel 
Brett — that I knew. Could she be a niece of 
the Colonel? A long pause ensued, while I 
was revolving these matters within myself. At 
length, for lack of a better subject, I hit upon 
old Lucas, after whom 1 made inquiry. 

" The good old man is very well," she an- 
swered. '* I was not aware that you knew him." 
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" Oh, yCB, I have seen him at the house of 
a friend with whom I lived, some three years 
since." A second silence of still longer dura- 
tion. Heaven forgive me— and my mother — 
I began to suspect and, looking into that sweet 
face, to fear that I had a. sister. A more help- 
less moon-calf than I must have appeared at 
that first interview I can scarcely imagine. 

" I must positively ran away," said Miss 
Wilfred, at last, and she arose, " Mrs. Brett 
expects me home before this. My father, I 
fear, will not be able to release himself from his 
company so soon as he hoped to have done." 

I took heart at the mention of the word 
" father." " Your father, madam Y' 

She blushed deeply. " Sir Richard Steele is 
my father." 

The guileful old knight \ How he had kept 
this secret from me so long and so well, waa » ■ 
marvel to me. I had hitherto regarded hin^ J 
and, in truth, for the most part he was, 
Very example of openness. 1 had sot ■ 
time, however, to dwell upon this ■ 
signal exception to his genenl ] 
upon his motives for it, befon k ^Oem 
room. 

" My love," he said, " I bsichandHI 
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beyond expectation, and almost beyund en- 
durance. But when money is to be talked 
upon, manners must sit mum in a corner, and 
ceremony be put by for a court day. You have 
no time to bestow upon me this morning, I 
know. Permit Mr. Savage to have the honour 
of handini; you to your chair." 

I trembled, as I received her fingers into my 
hand, and looked, I believe, supremely foolish ; 
not the Jesa so, assuredly, that Sir Richard 
regarded me with a comical eye of sportive 
malice. A moment more, and she had tripped 
through the hall, and was gone. The maidenly 
dignity, that is not the word — the graciousness 
of her bow at parting, abided with me till I 
saw her again, which was an age — not then to 
be displaced, but renewed. And whither was 
she gone ? to a house which I had long cursed as 
an abomination, but which 1 now began to reve- 
rence as a temple. Thenceforth, I thought of 
her every day in the hour, as Juhet prettily 
says, and like a coxcomb hu^ed myself into 
a belief of the possibility of her meditationB 
sometimes lighting upon me. 

In dolorous mood 1 returned to Sir Richard 
—n sense of vacancy in my heart which every 
man in love feels in the absence of his mis- 
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tresa ; which bU men who have been in love 
will remember ; and which no callous old rogae, 
who despises the passion, and wots not of it, 
can be brought to understand. Let him, then, 
cold and comfortless, go down to his dry grave 
in ignorance. 

" I hope you will allow," swd Sir Richard, 
when I entered the room, " that when I keep 
a gentleman waiting, I provide before-hand 
that be shall not feel the tedium of my ab- 
sence." 

" It is not your custom to keep your friends 
waiting, Sir Richard." 

" But when I do, you will add, as a man of 
gallantry, in praise of the lady, and as a man 
of truth, in dispraise of me, that I seldom fur- 
msh them with such good company." 

" I must needs confess that," said I. 

" Then I need hardly inquire what is your 
opinion of Miss Wilfred." 

" The most charming young lady in Eng- 
land.*' 

" In England ! what ! this petty patch of 
soil! In Europe say, rather; grant her one 
quarter of the world, I beseech you.'' 

" With all my heart. You may judge my 
surprise when I learned from Miss Wilfred 
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that you are her &ther; and the name of the 
lady with whom she is living." 

" Your surprise was natural," he returned ; 
"but I had a motive for my secrecy, which you 
may, perhaps, learn before time's beard is 
grown much longer. Meantime, be it known 
to you that a better girl than my Elizabeth 
never came of virtuous parents. Your motlitf 
has a heart, Mr. Savage, fOr she loves her." 

" And so does my mother's son,'' thought 
I, "or is in a fair way of doing so." Sir 
Kichard said no more at present ; but left me 
to my own conjectures, which were of the most 
pleasing description ; and which his subsequent 
proceedings changed into delightful certainty. 

From this day, I had frequent opportunities 
of seeing and conversing with Miss Wilfred j 
during which I became as deeply enamoured of 
the beauty of her mind, as of her person, which, 
indeed, was the visible counterpart of her 
mind — all sweetness, harmony, grace, dignity 
and innocence. 

I was about to say, that if any one of my read- 
ers having read my history through shall, fling- 
ing the book from him, be tempted to pronounce 
me a worthless scoundrel, I would bid him con- 
sider whether that man can be utterly worthless 
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who could love and reverence as I have done, 
and as, from my soul I do — such a woman -as 
Elizabeth Wilfred. I was going therefore to 
indulge myself in a flourish of loathsome cant ; 
for the love of virtue is as universal as the 
practice of it is particular ; and we want no- 
thing to make the worst of us equal with the 
best, but the will. They are not blind who shut 
their eyes. 

A tacit understanding had subsisted between 
us that Mrs. Brett should, upon no occasion, 
form the subject of our talk. Nevertheless, 
she began now to occupy as much of ray mind 
as she had done formerly. In proportion to 
the hope thnt I had succeeded in making a 
favourable impression upon this lovely girl, was 
the fear lest some infernal machination of my 
mother's contriving should be put into effect 
to blast the happiness of ii lif^ she had en- 
deavoured to destroy. The question, after all, 
this; which of the two was the more 
powerfiil — her affection for Elizabeth, or her 
hatred of me. Grant them equal — an e.\tra- 
vagant supposition — yet I knew that her bear- 
ing was towards evil ; and that to execute 
vengeance, even in natures not essentially bad, 
B captivating than to offer redress. She 
K 3 
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might, indeed, study the happiness of faer 
ward; but she meditated my ruin, or if not 
that, she abhorred me so sincerely that she 
would never, could she help it, commit that 
happiness to my keeping ; perhaps, to do ber 
justice, because she would not feel that it was 
in the right hands ; but, certunly, lest I also 
should be happy. 

Away with fear — 1 banished it, Hope is a 
comely jovial fellow, the pleasure of whose 
company amply repays his host ; but fear is a 
scowling beast whose brutality increases with 
his entertainment, and who, ii you don't kick 
him speedily out of doors, usurps the mansion. 
The present was my own — the future might be 
dashed by my mother j — but she had not always 
been succcssftil. For a less stake 1 would 
cheerfully have played a second game of un- 
charitablcnesB with her. 

One evening, warmed with wine and elevated 
by a sudden and unexpected accession of 
money, Steele said to me with his gayest air — 

" Savage, you dog, have you ever thought of 
marriage as an ordination to which you may 
one day be pleased to submit yourself?" 

" It has presented itselt' to my mind, cer- 
tainly," I replied. 

"And made its bow, and taken its leave 
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again," he rejoined ; " that's what you would 
say }" 

" Not exactly. I have ever considered, since 
I have been of an age to make it worth my 
white to retain what I think, that the truest 
happiness is to be found in that state." 

" It naay be so, Dicky — it may be so, my 
smug moralist. But many of the manied 
fellows do not appear to be a whit happier than 
your wifeless men. They keep their happiness 
to themselves, I take it— like a boy who 
comes suddenly upon a plum-cake : he de- 
vours it in secret — wipes his mouth — puts his 
eyes back again, and hopes it may not dis- 
agree with him — shockingly heavy at the chest, 
notwithstanding. A great deal depends upon 
the choice a man makes. Have you ever seen 
the young lady you could prefer before all 
others?" 

I hesitated a moment; but averse from re- 
serve or duplicity, I resolved to deal trankly 
n-ith my fi-iend. Besides, there was rapture 
in the thought that his question pointed to his 
daughter. 

" Is not that question perfectly unnecessary!" 
1 inquired. " You must surely have observed 
long ago, Sir Richard, that I do prefer a certain 
young lady before all the world." 
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" Perhaps I have," he replied. " Still, 
I want to know from you, who the young lady 
is?" 

" Miss Elizabeth Wilfred." 

Sir Richard raised himself in his chair, and 
arranged his periwig. " Your servant, Mr. 
Savage; I thought aa much. I'll swear you've 
been dropping soft syllables into the girl'a 



" Indeed, my dear Sir Richard, I have not. 
My respect for you — " 

" Is very great, no doubt," he interrupted ; 
" hut it would hardly hinder you from telling 
a pretty woman you loved her, would it ? 
If 80, I must do something flagitious to give 
her a chance of a husband. You are anxious, 
probably, for an opportunity of confessing your 
passion ?" 

" If I might presume to hope," I replied, 
" which I have never yet done — " 

" There you are mistaken. If hope is to 
begin, you have not yet begun to be in love. 
Hojic follows love as closely as a led-captmn a 
young heir. But now. in few words, you love 
the girl ; but you do not know whether she baa 
any tenderness of regard for you. If we dis- 
cover that she has, tlic parson may prick up 
Ilia ears, and the fiddlers screw up their cat^t. 
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She is yours, witli a thousand pounds I mean 
to bestofv upon her ; but which will not, of 
course, enhance her value to you." 

" By heaven ! it will not," I exclaimed 
in an ccstacy, seizing his hand with a 
degree of familiarity which the occasion 
excused. " Elizabeth Wilfred without a 
jienny — '' 

" Would not be worth twopence to the ma- 
jority of mankind. I have been long hammer- 
ing upon this project, which will soon, let us 
hope, be effected." 

" Will you permit me to ask,*' I inquired, 
" whether Mrs. Brett is aware of your gene- 
rous intentions in my favour i" 

" She is not ; but I have not overlooked 
her. There, Savage, I hope to be of ser- 
vice to you. We have Brett with us; but 
Elizabeth sliall be the peace-maker between 
you." 

" Oh, sir ! I fear my mother is implacable. 
I know too well her relentless nature. She 
bates me." 

" Poor woman ! she hates you — yes, but we 
must make her less wicked, and more wise. 
Don't you know that hate is love turned inside 
out?" 
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" Yes," said I, " because the article is 
threadbare. The other doesn't look so well, 
to be sure — but it lasts." 

He laughed heartily. " Well, let us, then, 
call them next-door neighbours," 

" Always quarrelling, with a high back wall 
between thenij" and I laughed in my turn. " I 
despair of her humanity," 1 added seriously. 
" No matter, I am her debtor for one thing — 
she has lent me her pride." 

" But not her other passions, I hope," he 
obsened gravely. " Do you not feel that by 
wronging you she has conceded your supe- 
riority ? If you cannot forgive her, you should 
not complain of her. You would gladly 
accommodate your diflFerences ? Speak from 
your heart, and let me hear what it replies," 

" Upon my soul ! I would," I answered, 
" To be compelled to harbour resentment 
against any human being, is abhorrent from 
me. To feel it — and in spite of myself to feel 
it — against my own mother, is the one misery 
of my life — heightened, aa it is, tenfold, by a 
persuasion of the misery it will hereafter entail 
upon her." 

" If my girl loves you," said Sir Richard, 
" or you can bring her to love you, it shall go 
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hard but we will get your mother into follow- 
ing her example. I will sound Elizabeth upon 
the point, the carrying of which you have 
perhaps most at heart. But we will proceed 
very gingerly at present; for, look you, I not 
only mean to make your mother love you, 
but to show her love in the old-fashioned, ma- 
ternal manner, by sundry bank-bills convert- 
ible at pleasure into the precious metals. 
Until we know what you're to have, how can 
we decide what you're to be ? I am going 
down to Hampton for two or three weeks. 
Before I return, 1 shall have digested all 
my plana. Meanwhile, make yourself perfectly 
easy." 

That I could not very readily do this, the 
sentimental reader will beheve. What I was 
to be, as to position, or what to have of 
money, was a matter of no present import. 
My whole soul was so entirely absorbed by 
Elizabeth, that I disdained to entertain, even for 
a moment, those vulgar considerations which oc- 
cupy the major portion of mankind. Money, 
rank, influence, what were these in comparison 
with the new passion that had taken posses- 
sion of my heart? For the knowledge that 
she returned it, I would gladly have renounced 
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all claim to either, henceforth and for ever. 
Bat this I could not know for three lung 
weeks ; nor could my vanity, busy as it was 
in recalling every thing that had passed be- 
tiveen us since I had first been admitted to her 
presence, suggest any encouragement to nie 
tliat hope had not, from the beginning, created. 
Such women as EHzabeth Wilfred — I wish for 
the sake of human nature and the world's hap- 
piness I could believe there are many such — 
perplex the speculations of the lover more 
hopelessly than the prude, who unfurls her 
great fan if the swain ventures upon a prepara- 
tory "hem !"' — or than the coquette, who listens 
to two at a time, while she is looking at a 
third. The unvarying sweetness of mien, the 
indiscriminate, un distinguishing affability of 
the dear girl, confounded my perception while 
it heightened my love. Why, I have heard 
her addreas a footman in a tone that has* made 
me envy the lucky rascal, wlio got thanks for 
his service that I would willingly have worn 
his livery to perform. 

Some few days before Steele's return to 
town, I was presented with an occasion of dis- 
quiet from a quarter whence 1 had no previous 
reason to expect it, I was sitting at a tavern 
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one evening, with Langley and Sinclair, when 
the latter said, with a casual air : 

" Do you know that our friend here has 
lately raade me acquainted with Mrs. Brett? 
You can bear to hear your mother spoken well 
of, Savage ; which, considering alt that I have 
heard — and it is public enough — is a atreteh 
of generosity for which you cannot be suffi- 
ciently commended. She is really a highly 
agreeable woman. It puzzles a man like me 
to understand her character. So much seem- 
ing good with so much positive evil — " 

"And both kept so apart," said Langley J 
" there is the difficulty. We are all mixed 
characters, but this lady is an exception. But, 
Sinclair, you are very little of a philosopher, 
If you were one at all,*' be added archly, "you 
would, ere this, have detected the fascination 
which draws you to the house of Mrs. Brett ; 
although you might not have been willing or 
able to resist it." 

" What do you mean }" said Sincltur, slightly 
confused. 

" That Mrs. Brett is a very agreeable wo- 
man," replied Langley ; " but that yon haye 
seen one still more agreeable, for whose Mke 
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you are disposed to think so favourably of 
Mrs. Brett ; and this in spite of your friend- 
ship for Savage, whose wrongs in that di- 
rection might detract from her agreeabieness 
with you." 

" You allude to Miss Wilfred ?" cried Sin- 
clair; " the reputed natural daughter of your 
patron, Sir Richard," turning to me. " Have 
you seen her ? I suppose not. She is very 
well — a 6nely-proportioned, handsome girl, it 
cannot be denied, and amiable as beauty, and 
the consciousness of it, can make her, I be- 
lieve. But beyond a Uttle allowable flirtation, 
it is not my design to venture, I assure 
you." 

" Something like this says the boy who 
takes off his shoes and stockings and ventures 
into the river — over head and ears, before be 
can call out to Tom on the stile. But what- 
ever your design may be— shall I say upon 
Miss Wilfred ? — I am greatly mistaken if she 
has not construed your attentions very diffe- 
rently. 1 protest, her eyes tell tales that, 
when I was a young fellow like you, I should 
have been happy to read.'* 

I started, and turned ver)' pale, or very red. 
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f I know not which — nor whether my emotion 
was remarked. It was well for roe that the 
bottle stood by me. 

" Do you think so ?" said Sinclair, twitch- 
ing at his cravat. " I cannot flatter myself 
that I hare particularly observed it. But, 
plague on't, where did the girt get her high 
notions ? From your lady-mother, I suppose. 
Savage ? To think — which it seems she must 
—that we could ever become John and Joan ! 
My fortune and expectations ; not to speak 
of ." 

'■ Your person and figure," suggested Lang- 
ley, with a wink at me. 

" Well, they are not despicable, I take it," 
resumed Sinclair ; " all things considered, such 
a notion is at least preposterous. The vanity 
of these young women ! because a young fellow 
says a few civil things to 'era, they must needs 
fancy he's dying for 'cm. Ha ! ha '■" Here he 
flourished a pinch of snuff under bis nose. 
"Poor, dear, dairy-maid innocence! They little 
know us sprightly sparks, who never swallow 
the matrimonial dose — *' 

" Till it has come too late to do you any 
good." said Langley, "and then you curse tbe 
doctor for a quack." 

" We do so — and so he is." oiol SineUr. 
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" Here's Savage lookiiig all the iriiile li 
doctor who has swalloired « pie am pdon be 
made up for his wife.'' 

I loft my company somewhat AbraptJj. The 
whiffling coxcomb ! the superficial fopliiig! 
" To think we could ever become John and 
Joan !" Vulgar animal ! As though he ooold 
ever be included in a thought of here ! It WM 
profunnttun to dream of it. As though his per- 
«oii, and figure, and fortune, might ever help 
him to such an angel ! But it suddenly oc- 
curred to me that in these three qualifications 
he was my superior. I could not but coofos 
that here, at least, 1 was no match for him. I 
(.'ould not but remember, at the same time, 
that ill those lies the cluef attraction of 
men ti) women's eyes. And, after all, EUi- 
xahoth Wilfred, although an angel, was a 
woman also, and a very deUghtful one; the 
ootiviotion of which, at the moment, aggra- 
Yatod my jealousy ; for it seems to be an espe- 
dal ordirmtion of Providence that the delight- 
ful womon shall fall to the lot of those who 
have no some of their value; which is the more 
BXphoable, seeing tlmt these are precisely the 
women who act the least value upon them- 
salves. 
Chiefly, Langley's surmise troubled me. I 
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Had he then discovered any indications of love 
in Miss Wilfred towards Sinclair? whom I now 
began to hate horribly. Could it be ? I know 
not how it was, but handsome as the man un- 
doubtedly was, he appeared to rae the very last 
person in the world that such a woman as Eli- 
zabeth might be supposed to prefer. When 
my tumults subsided, I could not but admit 
that there was no other woman in the world 
but might have bestowed upon him her pre- 
ference. Shall I confess — {to such abjectnesa 
is a lover betrayed; the recollection of it even 
now twinges me) — that his presumed indiffer- 
ence was a consolation to me? 

The instant Sir Richard arrived in town, I 
made it my business to wait upon him. His 
project did not appear to have cooled with him 
— a too common case, as 1 well knew, with Sir 
Richard's projects ; but he counselled caution, 
moderation, and patience, three elements which 
he seldom brought to bear upon his own affurs. 
1 took the liberty of remonstrating with him ; 
urging that there could be no reason on earth 
why I should not at least be permitted the op- 
portunity of ingratiating myself in the esteem 
of his daughter; on the contrary, I suggested 
as nicely and gingerly (to use his own words) 
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as I could, that nothing could be more proper 
than that I should be allowed such opportunity. 
He said in reply, that my mother had, in some 
sense, a right to a voice in the matter, having, 
from her infancy, taken upon herself the duties 
of a mother to his child, which she had fiilfilled 
to admiration, "Be easy," said he, "you do 
not know her. Leave Brett and me to manage 
her." 

What could I do or say further ? Nothing 
could I do ; but I cautioned him in express and 
emphatic terms against my mother, whom I 
knew — I made bold to tell him — better tban 
himself or even Colonel Brett. Slie had not 
given me birth, and breath, and bitterness for 
nothing. It has been her curse, and it has 
been mine — (I hope hers has been as full and 
fell as mine !) during that portion of my life (if 
I may call it life) that I have home from fifteen 
years till ndw, that I have known too welL To 
my warning, however, he paid but little atten. 
tion. 

A month elapsed, during which I was, with 
his other creditors, an assiduous frequenter 
of Sir Richard's levee. He must have been 
one of the best natured men breathing, ta have 
borne with me so well ; for I was at least as 
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troublesome to Mm, I sospect, as his other more 
legitimate plagues. A question he put to me 
one day, in an o£F-hand manner, was not calcu- 
lated to lessen my pertinacious attendance 
upon him. 

" Who is this Mr, Sinclair," he inquired, 
"whom I have seen so frequently with you, 
and who has lately been introduced to me f 
One of the many pretty fellows, I take it, 
who infest the town, the insides of whose 
heads are furnished now-a-days very much 
'on the same principle as the outsides. Our 
ancestors wore their own hair — their descen- 
dants wear periwegs. Now, it seems to me 
your friend has no more brains under his periwig 
than will assist him with the women, who, like 
children, love those playthings best that make 
the most noise." 

" He is what he appears," I observed, " a 
young gentleman of birth and fortune." Steele 
had said sufHcient to alarm my suspicions. 
After a pause, I added, " You have met him, I 
presume, at Mrs, Bretts's ?" 

" I have ; and to say the truth, cannot, for 
my part, discover his merit, of which I am told 
so much. 1 am one of those who never could 
be made to believe, for the life of me, that 
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mU iii gmt >(ptation, " you mean tfaat my nM^ 
Uuir Aaarat and dciigns to sacrifice Miss Wil- 
frsd to Hincliurf" 

" How do you know it would be a sacrifice ?' 
arl«d Steele, amiling nt my perturbation. 

1 t)i<)Ut(l)t liti was tnfling with me. " For' 
Uod'a nakff, Sir Hielmnl Steele, tell me at onoe. 
It'iiuld it be a autTificc? or has my mother 
kliiiUy umlt^rlnkru to expound the wishes of 
ttin yoinift lady h^mttlf? If so, all claim to tbt 
tin)>)iintMtii you intruded for me, I resign." 

'* Uraiitn yountelf at present." cried Sir Ridi- 
%n\, " lo Imiquillily. Yua have nothing to 
IW> \ imwii«o you. On the oontnry, if tfie 
hMV wukI U to be takeo, nmthing to hapB. 
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•' Miss Wilfred has said nothing — did I tell 
you she had f" replied Sir Richard. " I judge 
from her looks when I speak of you, and from 
her words when I do not." 

I am not sure that the rapture 1 felt upon 
this partial confirmation of my hopes was not 
increased by reflecting upon the rage and 
mortification of Sinclair, vhose sentiments 
towards Miss Wilfred were, I made no doubt, 
of a much more serious nature than he would 
have had me to believe, and whose pride of 
purse and person my success would exarcer- 
bate almost beyond endurance. My mother, 
too, of whose then present feelings with regard 
to me I could make a tolerably near guess — 
the nearer that 1 could not prevail upon Sir 
Richard to explain what they were, or bow they 
manifested themselves — the triumph I should 
gain over her, which [ determined should lose 
noneof its effectby my manner of carrying it; — 
it was a thing to hug oneself upon, and I did 
not stint myself that luxury : the thought that 
after all, and in spite of all, to her sore aad 
sickening sorrow, she would be the miacnble 
means of making me more supreioelf ^"^Vf 
than she of herself, bad she luved dm is maA 
as she hated me, could have erer bopod t» mAat 
VOL. II 1. 
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me. She had exhausted her love upon Elisabeth 
— her attention, her care (I was willing to con- 
cede it) had formed her heart, had imprOTcd 
her mind,— had quickened her sensibility : — 

' like white wilelies, luiachietously good,* 

(the mischief all her own !) she had moused 
that sweet creature into perfection — and for 
whom ? why, for whom but for me — the 
abhorred — and what rendered me more abhor- 
rent, the abhorring Richard Savage! But 1 
almost loved her when I thought of this : nay^ 
had it come to pass — had I brought her to a 
confession of my triumph, and to a dismal 
sense of its completeness, I would have shaken 
hands, and cried quits with her for ever. Her 
vocation had been over — further she could not 
touch me. 

But, a trial awaited me which I had not 
foreseen, and which came upon me while I was 
yet indulging dreams of fehcity and thoughts 
of vengeance. CaUing upon Steele one morn- 
ing, I found him pacing the room in some 
disorder. I saw, at a glance, that he had been 
expecting me, and surmised (for there is scMne- 
thing impossible to be mistaken in a man's 
face upon these occasions) that I was the cause 
of his anger. I had never before seen hitn. 
angry, and had often doubted whether he could 
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be really so. There was as little of the venom 
as of the wisdom of the serpent in Steele. 
He was yoked with a Iamb ; a spark and he 
was cold again. I had seen him so to others ; 
but now, it seemed, he had unyoked the lamb, 



■ ' Carried sn^r u tbc flinl bear« fire, 
Which being enrorc'd, emits a hastjr spark,' 
and has as many more sparks within it, and as 
much heat, as though it had not been enforced 
at all. 

" Sit down, Mr. Savage, I have been wishing 
to see you, that I may tell you, from this day 
I wish to see you no more." 

I had taken a seat, but instantly arose upon 
hearing this unlooked-for declaration. " My 
dear Sir Richard ! surely, you cannot be se- 
' rious ; wherein have I offended you ?" 

" You have been holding me up to ridicule 
I —nay, do not deny it — I am too well satisfied 
of the truth of the accusation I now bring 
against you. I was a fool,'' he added, " ever 
to have countenanced or trusted you. I might 
have seen — I have seen that you are no 
respecter of persons — that the vivacity of your 
I iro^nation — the petulant sallies of your wit 
«re exercised without much or any regard to 
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the object they light upon. That a bene- ^ 
factor should escape — this was too much to ' 
expect." 

A bcnc&ctor ! Yes, he had indeed approved 
himself a benefactor — the knowledge of thftt 
it VBS. and the suddenness of the accusatioD 
which struefe me dumb for some mmutes. But 
my thoughts were not idle. 1 remembered to 
have tuld two stones of Sir Richard many 
times ; but the former was well known to his 
friendH, and he himself had helped its currency j 
and the Utter was a thing to laugh at to those 
who did not know him, and to those who did 
n trifle that, when it was tuld, commonly re- 
called to their recollection some similar in- 
stance of liis habitual recourse to momentary 
<>xi>cdionta. The first was — {but I fancy these 
stories are too well known) that at a large 
party given by him, the company were sur- 
prind by the nmnber of waiters who attended 
upon Ui«m, and requiring an explanation. Sir 
RaolMtid at lens^ (old them that he bad an 
•XWQtkon in bis house, and that he bad hit 
«pou tbeae meana of makii^ the ngues of 
buliSii metnaaoTf to tbcir own disgoiae, and 
avaibUt at once for use and oroameDt. Th« 
aeeotid sloiir was this. He required my eaily 
ttemUncv one nonui^ on particuUr bosnes: 
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When I waited upon bim, I found the carriage 
at the door, into which he requested me to get. 
We were set down at an obscure public-house 
near Knightsbridge. Here he set before me 
my day's busiresa, which was to officiate as 
his scribe while he dictated a pohtical pamphlet. 
Not a little surprised to find that no wine was 
called for at dinner, I took the fiberty of sug- 
gesting a bottle when, after some hesitation — 
indeed, after two bottles had been consumed — ■ 
he informed me that the pamphlet must be 
finished and sold before he could discharge 
the reckoning ; and that the work was the 
child of the day's necessity, he having gone 
out of the way to avoid his creditors. 

These stories I had, as I have swd, often 
told, and these came into ray mind. But — let 
me confess the truth — I remembered also, to 
have made merry, and that, frequently — upon 
his foibles — his personal vanity, (who can 
forget his noon-day walk down St. James's 
Street to White's, with his hat under his arm, 
his clouded cane, his unclouded countenance 
in the midst of that magnificent periwig?) 
— his grave simplicity at one time, and the 
levity of his wisdom at another. It occurred 
to me to tell him candidly all that I had at any 
I'me said oC him. or all that I remembered to 
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you, whether yoa will or no — a hand that 
would second it to its last throb, did you 
require it — the man, whoever he be, is a lying 
scoundrel. Speak his name. My hand will 
not be slower than his tongue to chastise 
its base owner." 

" You use hard names, and talk big words> 
young man,'* cried Sir Richard; "I did not 
speak of injury or calumny. I am not a man 
to be safely injured ; and thank Heaven !" 
this he said with a confirmed air, that upon 
anotber occasion would have caused me to 
GQiile, " thank Heaven ! my character places 
me beyond the reach of calumny. I spoke of 
ridicule, a more oSensive, because it is a safer 
bolt to the shooter." 

I did not well know how to bear this word 
" safer" with the imputation it conveyed. My 
passions were at no period of my life easily 
governable, or to be restrained by a ctmrnden- 
tion of the rank or pretensions of an adiasuT. 
Accordingly, I walked up to him, and uai wick 
■ an air, I fear, too insolent, " It fits, to hca'tiK 
writer of Tlie Tatler and the Spadatov tam- 
plain of ridicule ; he, wboae «it an^ '^^^ 
his best friends, and never lotf Ik aae. hA 
the world know. Sir ] 
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much, as that I have tendered too little. I 
despise — I scorn — from my soul I scorn — the 
charge," 

" You have a high spirit, I find, Mr. Savage," 
he exclaimed, contemptuously, "a very high 
spirit." 

"And why not — and why not?" I retorted, 
quickly. "Wherefore shall not Richard Sa- 
vage have a high spirit as well as Richard 
Steele ? I have a proud spirit too, sir, which 
his can hardly he, who can throw in a man's 
face the obligations he lies under— /ies under 
indeed — prostration infinite ! You might have 
recalled your friendship — you have squeezed 
and crushed it out of me. Ungrateful ! you 
have made me feel, and not nobly— pardon 
me — how great a virtue gratJtude may be 
made." 

" Begone !" he exclsumed, in vehement rage ; 
" leave my house. Those words have lost you 
my friendship for ever." 

" 1 thought 1 had lost it when I came in, 

and was sorry ; I go out, knowing that I have 

lost it, and am indifferent. One word before I 

go. I paid no court to you — it was you \ 

■ Bought me. I thought you meant that I should 
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be ■jOttt friend, and tfast I had made one. I 
WM tnutaken. You imagined you were cheap- 
ening^adog, to bark at your bidding, and to 
&wn and cringe at yonr call. You were mis- 
taken. Both equally so." 

" You have said enough for me, and more 
than sufficient for yourself," he replied. ** Re- 
member I all is at an end between u3. My 
dnuRhtcr — there you must of course, feel — ** 

Not a thought had I bestowed upon EUza- 
beth during the foregoing scene. I am very 
glad of it. Ilia injurious treatment of me 
deserved no such xubdued or tame reception as 
my tenderness for her might have made me 
weak cnougit to give to iL But wHh the 
thon^t of ber w» ooapkd inotber, the 
HMtRorf ^f vhom had no tendencr b> aoAen or 
to aaaoace. Mjr rfaa kiadlcd as I tfanw ■ 
gtwet ovw mj AuMkx. "Of aamnb, vm, I 
AvC" s^ I> -tte ;«« «mU aeelMB }Mr 
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towards me. " What poor pretext — insolent 
vil ' I shall say something I would not, 

but under strong provocation, say. Begone." 

1 met him half-way, and thrust my face to- 
wards him. " My mother is at the bottom 
of this. Shame upon you, Sir Richard Steele ! 
AVell may you fear ridicule, who lend yourself 
to such wretchedness. 1 thouglit you Iiad found 
the way to repay yourself the value of the 
obligations I owe to you, I thank you. It 
is a great relief to me." 

"By G— , Mr, Savage, this is too much. 
I will not endure it. To suppose that I would 
lend myself to any baseness ! Upon my soul, 
sir ! but no matter. Your mother is no party 
to this. I have heard of your practices from 
many." 

" Who are practised upon, doubtless," I in- 
terrupted. " I doubt not your word — I sus- 
pect your penetration. You are played upoit 
without knowing it. But I am gone." 

My heart moved towards him as 1 turned 
away. He likewise, I think, was moved. 

" You will trouble me no more, ^Ir. 8»- 

" No more, and yet — one moaoL Br 
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I a young a 
niBii — I can scarce bear deserved reprooi — ^un- 
lii'Mcrved reproacli I cannot — will not bear. 
I httvu §poken to you, you will tell the 
world, witb insolence j il' 1 have, I am sorry 
for it; but 1 will not recall it, for you also 
have Haid too much. You reminded me erf 
your kindnosaes. It is fit I should acknow- 
Ifdgo them. 1 will, if you please, recapitulate 
thom with nausi^ous exactness. Xo? — " for, 
having skaki^ii his raised liands, he pressed 
tb«m HgWint his cars. " Then 1 make you 
my beat bow — to you, who have been long 
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his body. — As without these, a man were a 
mere mass of gToveUing flesh, so without that, 
his soul is as water, without a vessel to con- 
tain, or a channel to direct it — extensive, per- 
haps, hut superficial : brittle ice in adversity; 
in prosperity, feeble vapour. 

It was some hours before I recovered my 
composure, or the appearance of it. Lost in 
a maze of conjecture, I vainly endeavoured to 
recollect any one occasion upon which I had 
spoken of my patron, which, fairly stated, 
could have supplied him with just ground of 
offence. I knew very well that men are as 
little disposed to bear the ridicule of them- 
selves, as to forbear the ridicule of others ; and 
I was aware that Sir Richard, who enjoyed a 
jest at the expense of another, by no means 
relished one at his own ; a failing common to 
us all, and of which he partook in no larger 
degree than the generality of mankind. There 
must have been, therefore, some secret enemy 
at work, and him I resolved, if possible, to 
discover ; with no view, however, of re-estab- 
lishing my friendship with Steele, whose con- 
duct towards me had, aa I conceived, been avit 
as no reparation, short of an apology I felt be 
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could hardly make, would obliterate — but for 
my own satisfaction. My suspicions tended to- 
wards Sinclair,yet I had no reason to suspect him 
— no reason which an indifferent person would 
call by that name. But hate has eyes, and ears, 
nnd understanding, and wisdom — senses, facul- 
ties, functions of its own. It disd^ns the 
operation of reason — it arrives at its conclusion 
without it, and most frequently to a just con- 
clusion. Let a traveller in the dark reason of 
the way he should go, ten to one he goes 
wrong ; the dog follows its nose, and in due 
time is yelping for admittance at the door. 
And hate is the dog of human passions — a bell- 
hound, if you will ; but of rare sagacity, 

I had been wandering about, I knew not 
whither, when at length I found myself at 
Knightsb ridge, I know not what feeling it was 
that induced me to seek out the public-house to 
which Steele had taken me a year before, and 
in which perhaps he had, upon more occasions 
than one, sought refuge. I turned into it; and 
in the very room we had occupied, took a sulky 
dinner. A bottle of wine was poured out to 
tlie memory of our friendship; and in it I 
steeped an earnest prayer for the health and 
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happiness of the worthy knight who had flung 
ine from him— in utter ignorance (I believe I 
thought so) of the value of the gem he had 
cast away. This is the natural reaction. Per- 
haps a man never prizes himself so highly, or 
rather, is so disposed to set a high price upon 
himself, as when he has been depreciated by 
others. 

In the evening, I betook myself to my accus- 
tomed tavern, hoping that I should find Sin- 
clair there. I was not disappointed. Lang- 
ley and he were engaged in talk at the other 
end of the room, llie former beckoned me to 
join them, which I did. 

" Was ever mortal man so full of woe !" cried 
Langley, as I took my seat — " why. Savage, I 
never saw you look so melancholy, since I have 
had the prii-ilege of peering into men's counte- 
nances, and conning their expression.'* 

" And when was that privilege granted to 
you }" I said, hstlessly. 

" When tlie gentleman in the black gown 
handed me over the certificate of my marriage," ' 
he returned ; " come, let ua know what ails yon 
that wine will not touch." 

I kept ray eye immoveably fixed upon Sin- 
clair, while I related what had taken pUee be- 
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tween Sir Richard Steele and myself. He 
underwent my scrutiny to adrairatiotif not for a 
moment losing his self-possession. 

"And what officious blockhead — I shoold 
more properly ask, what malicious knave, ha» 
been filling Sir Richard's ear with stories to 
your prejudice r" demanded Langley. 

"That is what I am determined to find 
out" 

Again I had Sinclair under my ejre. 

" Your question, Langley, pre-supposes your 
i^onince of the raseal. Can gott help me to 
his uamc, Mr. Sinclair?" 

" Indnnl 1 cannot,*" replied he, coolly. " C 
have never heftrd you speak ill of Sir Richard, 
nor KaT« I hcud any man say that you hane 
dwM Kk Further, 1 hare never heard any- 
hoAf my a word against yoo.** 

** Aad y«t Tou are intimate with Mrs. BrcC^** 
1 nnarked. 

**Sli* ntxtt mentkms yoor name; i 
JS mn M wBiw. Mn. Brett." 

*> Aaid }wt know Sir Richani Stode ?" 

TkA inftnM* I MitwdaJ « 

'^l ^xm art hM M Un. BmaX aa4 m 
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Will's, with my friend the Colonel. But what 
is all this about?" 

"What, indeed?" cried Langley — "Hang 
the scoundrel ! whoever he be. When you 
catch him, crop his ears — make them at least 
shorter than his tongue. This will blow over. 
Steele will not forgive himself til! he has ob- 
tained your forgiveness. See ; you have made 
Sinclair as dull as a droll at a nonplus." 

Sinclair forced a laugh. 

" I wish I could see Mr. Savage in better 
spirits," said he, with a yawn. 

"We must rally him, ray boy!" exclaimed 
Langley, slapping the other on the shoulder; 
" and have we not abundant material to work 
upon ? Megrim is a malady incident to lovers ; 
and when a man thinks himself in danger of 
losing his mistress, take all he has, and wel- 
come. ' I'm for the rope,' quoth he." 

Sinclair brightened at this speech, and cast 
an encouraging leer at Langley. 

My suqirise gave place to my curiosity. 
What could Langley mean ? Had he then 
heard of Steele's intentions ? Had Gregory, 
the only man to whom I had confided my 
secret, betrayed his trust ? 

" I do not know what you are aiming at," I 
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observed, with seeming composure. " Oar 
friend Gregory, the only lover of my acquaint- 
ance, has no reason, I believe, to wi»h his head 
in B hempen noose.'' 

"Sly dog!" cried Langley. ''I've heard of 
the boy who could not read from any book but 
liis own ; you, it seems, can only read from 
other people's. And do you think that we 
have never heard of Sir Richard Steele's Miss 
Wilfred, and of a certain engagement — eh i" 

I was confounded first, and incensed second, 
and both in a minute. But I concealed my 
tltsplcasure, although with some difficulty. 

" And Mr. Gregory has told you this ?"* I 
demanded. 

" As good as owned it, when he found that 
we knew full as much as himself. But Mra. 
Brett told me, with a smile peculiar to her 
{I think, after all, she loves you, or will love 
you) and I could not be easy till I took my nose 
to somebody's else's ear; and somebody else 
whispered it to a third, and so the whole town 
has it. Sinclair has dropped his chin, and 
ponders sackcloth and a city wife." 

" Not I," cried Sinclair, with sudden anima- 
tion ; " 80 fair a prize is not so easily yielded !" 
There was a malignity in his face while be said 
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this, which he was unable to disguise — from 
me, " But," he added, " I fear she is beyond 
the reach of either of ua. Surely, Savage, you 
never imagined that Sir Richard was in earnest 
in his proposition i" 

" And why should I not so im^ne ?" said 
I, with a very civil smile. " Surely, you are 
not in earnest when you ask the question ?" 

" Indeed t am ; but. Lord ! what is it to 
roe ? I hope you may not afflict yourself too 
deeply, that's all. I saw Langley's httle fellow 
cry after the moon the other night ; but they 
soon pacified him." 

" But I am a great fellow, not a httle one," 
I replied, my choler villainously rising. " and 
am content that the moon shall remain where 
she is. Perhaps," 1 added, jeeringly, " per- 
haps, you conceive yourself to be the Endy- 
mion who is to lure this Diana from her orb." 

" Ha, ha ! very good — perhaps I do conceive 
myself to he so, and perhaps I may yet prove 
myself to be so. Very good, that — was it not, 
Langley ? Endymion ! Diana ! charming, I 
protest. Mythology and sentiment. No — no 
—my good friend ;" and he shook his head. 

*' Hush !" cried Langley, who foresaw a storm. 
" Enough." 
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" My good friend," proceeded Sinclair, 
" Steele was laughing at you. I swear, he'll 
have you down in print. No man better 
loves a jest," 

" Do you know, Mr. Sinclair," with a coldly 
confidential air, said I, " that I never permit 
any man to break a jest at my expense — not 
even Sir Richard Steele ?" 

*' Well, and what of that ?" 

" And that if you are in the jesting vein, yoo 
had best seek some other, whose temper or for- 
hearance is greater than my own." 

" Quarrelsome, Mr, Savage ? — very well, air. 
One word, and we drop the subject, I 
not jesting. I merely drew my own condn- 
aion." 

I tapped him on tlie shoulder. '* A word 
with you sir." He followed me. 

" You draw your own conclusion, you say. 
Can you draw your sword ? Can you fight ?** 

He was surprised, but not daunted by 
my vehemence. " I can — when I see occa- 
sion." 

" I attend you tlien," said I, " or you me." 

Langley thrust himself between us. " What 
childishness is this," he exclaimed. " Savage^ 
you are mistaken, and wrong : indeed you 
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And, Sinclair, we are equally so. We have car- 
ried the jest too far. Dick, you are too hasty 
— on my soul, you are." 

" I believe, indeed, we went too far," said 
Sinclair frankly, coming towards me. " What 
the deuce ! It were too much to expect to 
inherit one's father's fortune and wisdom 
too. Young fellows will he still young. I 
meant no offence. Savage, when I offer you 
my hand, I assure myself you will put no wrong 
construction upon ray doing so. Friends, as 
before." 

It had been uncouth and brutal to have de- 
clined a hand so offered. And yet never did a 
man dabble with another's fingers so ungrace- 
fully. We resumed our seats, and spent the 
evening together. Their spirits were high, and 
I forced mine into a seeming sympathy with 
them. 

As I walked home, reflecting upon my brief 
quarrel with Sinclair, although I put no con- 
struction of cowardice upon the prompt offer of 
his hand, I could not help a doubt of his sin- 
cerity. An open rupture had been an obstruc- 
tion of the game he was playing — or designed 
to ptay. 1 was confirmed in my suspicion by 
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his after-bearing towards me — ^which was ex- 
ceedingly cold and ceremonious. I believe, 
had our hearts bartered the sentiments we seve- 
rally entertained of each other^ we had got very 
nearly the same articles in exchange. 
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Thank God for every thing! but most ear- 
neatly do I render thanks to Him for this, that 
having been pleased to visit me with many 
afflictions, he has endued roe with strength of 
mind to bear them. In my worst trials, I 
never bated a jot of heart or hope, or sought 
by that which some people call patience, others 
resignation, and I weakness, to spare my own 
shoulder when the wheel was to be got out of 
the slough. To bear afflictions is not to endure, 
but to carry them ; and no longer than ia neces- 
sary, and no further than is needful. But to 
regret, or to lament the past — to wring the 
bands — to beat the bosom — oh 1 this is passing 
insanity. This is to hate a thing, snd to add to 
it — to conjure the black devil and to ffve him 
a suit of sables ; or, worst fcdly of ill tn araflc 
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the sun lest yesterday's cloud return to-morrow 
Away, then, with Sir Richard Steele ! 1 had 
lost his friendship by no fault of my own ; let 
me say, rather, he had capriciously recalled iL 
Surely, his friendship could be of little value, 
who so easily lent, and so lightly reclaimed iL 
No — I could not think that : but, as was usual 
with me, and is with the world at large, on like 
occasions, I easily satisfied myself that I waS:_ 
altogether right, and that my patron was en^ 
tirely wrong. I 

One circumstance, which I learned the next 
morning, assured me of this, while it banished 
the resentment from my breast, which other- 
wise I might have indulged — a brief anger in 
any case it must have been that 1 could have 
borne in my bosom against a man whom 1 so 
much loved, and whom, 1 think, no human 
being could hate. Mr. Addison was then lying 
dead. Steele must have known this calamity 
at our interview on the yesterday. The death 
of this great man — for great he was (let him 
who doubts it ask Mr. Pope, but for whom 
none had doubted), 1 could well believe, came 
like a stroke of thunder upon his friend, n 
reverenced him almost to idolatry. Sir Richard j 
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was not himself when he taxed me with ingra- 
titude. He would in time, and in a short time, 
too, do me and himself justice. 

That time never came. Let me not, how- 
ever, breathe, or whisper, or hint a word against 
Steele. His heart was ever generous and noble. 
Only this will I say, that it had no room in it 
for a second friendship whilst Addison lived, 
and when he died, perhaps it was too large for 
me. I compluin not. Steele had sacrificed 
enough to friendship. He who could forgive 
a friend (but that friend was Addison !) 

' Wfao would not weep if Atticiu were he I' 

for seizing upon his goods and chattels in aatia- 
faction of a paltry debt — for an ungenerous, 
persisting, insolent assertion of his own supe- 
riority upon all occasions — for a poor, and sorry, 
and vulgar ridicule of his old schoolfellow, his 
most intimate companion, his most devoted 
admirer, and this in a wretched party- pamphlet 
— he, I say, who could forgive a friend who 
could do this, had sacrificed enough to friend- 
ship. I had no claim to a like exercise of niag- 
nanimity. I may add, 1 hope I never stood in 
need of it; for never wantonly (there are many 
who will deny this) did I wrong a friend. It is 
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something to find oneself superior, in any par- 
ticular, to so great and so renpeclabte a man aa 
Mr. Addison. 

After due consideration, I could by no means 
bring myself to the belief that Steele had been 
set against me by my mother. On the con- 
trary, when I came to take a calm review of hia 
whole conduct to me, undoubtedly incited, as 
it had been, by his knowledge of that woman's 
unnatural hatred towards me, I could not but 
feel, that any endeavours on her part to in- 
sinuate a dislike of me into his mind, most 
have operated in a directly reverse manner to 
that she would have intended. Neither, on the 
vhole, could I justly suspect Sinclair, of whom 
Steele professed, and therefore held, no elevated 
opinion, and whose word, accordingly, would 
have weighed but little to my prejudice. The j 
favour of so considerable a man as Sir Richard I 
Steele, got me, I doubt not, many enemies ] 
whom I had never injured, nay, perhaps, whom 
I had never seen, and one or more of these had 
poisoned his ear. It were useless — an attempt 
to detect them. I desisted in tlie attemp^^ I 
e proiierly to speak — 1 declined it. 

Steele, then, must have his will. Our i 
quaintance was at an end. But, in one point, 
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to me the most vital of all, my own will must 
be consulted and followed : which was, that 
Elizabeth Wilfred should fulfil her original des- 
tiny, and be consigned to no other arms than 
my own. 

I had never known a father, and, therefore, 
could not be supposed to understand very 
clearly, or to recognize with much submission, 
the authority of a parent, or the extent to 
which it may be enforced. It was not resent- 
ment against Sir Richard which aided my belief 
that I had a perfect right to obtain possession 
of his daughter, even against his declared will ; 
more particularly as that will had been once 
declared in my favour. There seemed a special 
fitness in the match; which fitness, beyond ques- 
tion, had in the first instance suggested itself to 
her father. It is true, I was bom heir to an 
earldom, and but for one earl had taken the title 
and estate of another ; but a cursed retrospec- 
tive act of Parliament had illegitimated me. I 
gloried that it had done so, nor was it a cursed 
act, since equalled in fate with Elizabeth from 
the first, I shared that blank cast of fortune 
with her. 

1 made it my business to lie in wait for 
u 2 
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Lucas, whom I had not seen for some year^ 
and who was now become a very old man. 
After several days' strict and unwearied watch, 
I lighted upon the ancient steward, and mak- 
ing myself known, led him away to an adij 
joining tavern. j 

" Eh ! what ! what !" said he, after I bad 
with some difficulty explained myself — for 
Lucas was somewhat deaf. " Want me to 
give this letter to Miss ElJzabetti ? What's 
in the wind now — in the wind now ? 

My letter, I assured him, merely contained 
a request that Miss Wilfred would honour 
me with an interview of a few minutes. 

*'And where is that to heV cried Lucas,, 
repeating the question two or three times (i 
" she goes nowhere without an eye upon her^ 
you know whose eye; it sees — it sees, 
for meeting her in our house — unless I drag 
you in at the top window, as the tulor did — 
ha ! I remember that — I've a brisk memory, 
I warrant. Poor old Ludlow ! — dead — under 
a flat stone — never to be looked upon again. 
I saw him put down — I did;" and he looked 
upon me dimly, through the rheum 
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"If Mias Wilfred should consent to see 
me," said I, '* surely, my old friend, we can 
evade Mrs. Brett's vigilance for a few minutes. 
You will manage that for me, I know. Mean- 
time, you will deliver that letter?" 

He turned it over several times. 

"What do you want to see her for?" he 
inquired at length, winking his old eye, and 
taking off a glass of burnt claret. " Ho ; ho ! 
you mustn't steal away my lamb. What would 
my lady say to that — eh? Have you ever seen 
Miss Elizabeth since she's grown up into a 
tall woman ? How she used to talk about the 
poor young gentleman, and how cruel it was 
of Mrs. Brett to treat you so. Speak loud — 
I can't catch your words else. I'm like the 
old woman of Reading, who made herself deaf 
by the sound of her own voice — chattered her 
own hearing away, the old fool ; bat people 
said it was wisely done. Charity b^ins at 
home, said they. Where have you seen ber, 
I say ? " 

"At the house of her father, Sir Bjdurd 
Steele," I replied. 

" Jump, quoth the kitten," cried the old I 
man. " I won't be your go-betweeo — I woqII 1 
— I won't"— swallowing another gi>s>> wUefcl 
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I handed to him. "You've fellen in love with 
her — you have. As though 1 didn't know a 
black crow by its colour; I can see manf 
more things than you guess. Why, I'm in 
love with her myself, and she's a sneaktDg 
kindness for me ; if she hasn't, I'm not old and 
ugly. Oh) the devil ! that's his case." 

He brought me a reply on the following 
morning. The dear girl could not conceive 
what I could have to communicate to her. 
She had heard of my quarrel with her father, 
and deplored it ; would willingly, if she knew 
how, assist a reconciliation between us ; — ' 
fearful I could not be admitted to my mother's 
house, and finally, consented to grant me five 
minutes, if Mr. Lucas thought it could be con- 
trived with safety to me, and to himself. 

" And now, Lucas." said I, " I must rely 
upon you. Miss Wilfred consents to see me. 
Too can refuse her nothing, I am sure of that." 

"What say? what say?" cried he, "refuse 
her ! Abraham Lucas can't do that, so I most 
be wicked enough to let you come into your 
mother's house, I hope it won't fall down 
upon our heads ; especially," he added, with a 
chuckle, "as she'll be from home at the time. 
How came you to &1I in love with my sweet 




one ? Couldn't help it I suppose — was to be — 
was to be. You won't run away with her, 
I hope, and leave my old gills to be cuffed, 
will you ? " 

I fear old Lucas must have stood his chance, 
could I have hoped to carry so charming a 
design into effect. As it was, I assured him 
he had nothing to fear from my indiscretion ; 
and after some conversation, during which it 
was arranged that I was to be admitted on the 
following afternoon, he went his way, bearing 
a short letter containing my fervent and grate- 
ful thanks. 

It had been deUghtfiil to me to listen to the 
old man's prattle concerning Elizabeth ; and as 
he took his leave, methought, never, sure, were 
lovers furnished with so interesting a mediator. 
His occupation endeared him to me, not leas that 
he who ftiUoived it had been the friend of Lud- 
low. There is sweetness, but more of sorrow in 
the memory of that time ! It restores the 
hkeness of the departed — ^but the life, where 
is it F 

At the appointed minute I was at the door, 
and was cautiously admitted by Lacas faiiMdC 
who had been on the watch at one of tie nw- 
row windows at its side. 

" Follow me to the back roatn," wd be , 
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" you mustn't stay long. My lady may be 
upon us before we're aware. Miss Elizabeth," 
he added, throwing open the door, '*here ia 
the young gentleman. Mind," in a whiaper to 
me, as he retired, "no kissing, or I shall be 
sure to hear it. IVe got my Sunday ears on 
to-day." 

I entered, and approached Miss Wilfred 
with great respect. She extended her hand 
frankly, but in a slight confiision. Her hand 
trembled as she withdrew it, which was OD 
the instant, and gently. 1 wished I had de- 
tained it. 

" Madam," said I, when we were seated, and 
after some hesitation, " the kind note you were 
so generous as to return, in reply to mine;, 
informs me of your knowledge of the unhappy- 
misunderstanding between Sir Richard Steele 
and myself." 

" 1 was extremely sorry to hear my father 
say he had reason to be offended with you," 
she replied ; " but I cannot believe that his 
anger will be of long continuance. He did not 
speak of its cause." 

" Calumnies, madam, with which his ear 
has been abused by certain enemies of mine, 
of whom I have many." 
. "1 hope you are mistaken there, aa I am 
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sore my father is in his judgment of you. So 
young a gentleman, surely, can have made but 
few enemies." 

" Pardon me, Miss Wilfred," said I, smiling, 
" foes are like fools, one is the cause of many. 
I believe you know that I have one enemy in 
the world." 

She sighed, and cast her eyes on the ground. 

" Of her it is not proper that I should 
speak," I resumed ; " the beat I can hope from 
her, b her indifference. But in your father I 
have lost a friend, and, indeed, madam, were 
I as rich in friends as I am poor, I could not 
afford so heavy a loss." 

*' I am greatly concerned," she answered, 
and she looked soj "and if I knew how I 
could with propriety — " she hesitated. 

" I will not tax your goodness, dear Miss 
Wilfred," said I, and / hesitated. 1 was about 
coming to a point upon which 1 had made ap 
my mind to be satisfied, but which now the 
moment was come, I dreaded to touch iqxm. 
But it must be, nevertheless. So&irxao^ 
portunity I could hardly expect to be a c c B f ded 
to me again. 

" If I deplore, as upon my hoaoar I do*" I 
resumed, " the error Sir BiAmi Stodr Bes 
m 3 
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under, and which bas induced him to alter hia 
opinion of rae, because I lose thereby the ad- 
vantage of his counsel and his conversation ; 
you may conceive, madam, how much more I 
lament that error, when I tell you, that it has 
not only caused him to withdraw tlie triend, 
but to assume the enemy. Your father, madam," 
I trembled a little here, and looked calf-like, I 
dare say — '" your father, madam, designed me 
to be the happiest man breathing, and now has 
it in contemplation to render me the raostmis^- 
able." I raised my eyes respectfully to her face. 

How beautifully silly she appeared at that 
tDoment ! 

" I do not understand," — faltering, " what 
you mean, Mr, Savage." 

" Did then, Miss Wilfred never hear of & " 

confound me— if I could lay my tongue upon 
the right word — " of a certain — gracious inten- 
tion, on hia part, to make me more supremely 
blest than "—no— I could not utter play -jargon 
to her—" to make me happy, dear madam- 
most happy,'' 

Her blushes told me that my meaning was 
understood. 



■' My father is a very strange 



man, ', 
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" And a very good and generous one,'' said 
I quickly ; " nor is his daughter less good and 
generous. Oh, madam ! if I could hope — " 

" I must obey my father in all things," she 
replied, with some demurenesa. 

" And would Miss Wilfred have obeyed her 
father, had he commanded her to make good 
his intention — for she alone could have fulfilled 
it ? Forgive me ; I fear I am too presump- 
tuous." 

There was something at fault with the bosom 
of her gown. She replied, bashfully, after a 
short pause — 

" I must not answer your question. My 
duty to my father forbids it. 1 am fearful I 
have acted very indiscreetly in consenting to 
see you without his knowledge, as it must be 
without his approbation, should he learn that I 
have done so. 1 will, however, repeat, that I am 
grieved that Sir Richard should have conceived 
a false opinion of you, and that I am sure it la 
a false one. Oh I Mr. Savage '- endeavour to 
regain his esteem, and to secure it. Yowment 
entitles you to the friendship of so aaSieat a 
man as my father." 

She feared she had nid too hk^ «ad 
paused, averting her face to uutifk^rwi It wt» 
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this, and not her words wbich, however, con- 
vejred some hope, that fiUed me with tran- 
sport. 

" A time will come, madam," I said. " when 
Sir Richard Steele may not consider me &s one 
altogether unworthy of his friendship, and when 
he may derive some pleasure from the reflec- 
tion, that he once lent me his countenance. It 
is time that I should begin to justify the opi- 
nion lie has been pleased to entertain of my 
abihties. My vanity, perhaps, induces me to 
believe that 1 may succeed in doing ao ; yoor 
good wishes towards that end will enable me 
to bear up against the difficulties which I fore< 
see will beset me." 

" Indeed, you have them, then," she replied 
with animation. " I am sure," she added, 
looking down, " I ought to feel an interest in 
the happiness of Mr. Savage." 

" I can forgive Mrs. Brett her cruelty, since 
it is the occasion of your goodness towards 
me," I returned. " It will, indeed, sustain me 
if — one question, I beseech you. 1 know I am 
too bold, but — there is a gentleman who calls 
himself my friend. He may be so. He is also 
acquainted with my mother ; her friend, too. I 
believe. His name is Sinclair.'' 




She started, and flushed crimson ; but pre- 
sently became very pale. 

" Mr, Sinclair is the friend of Mrs. Brett — " 
she paused, and then added, " he is no friend 
of mine. I have my troubles as well as your- 
self, sir. Indeed, I am very unhappy." 

At tliis moment Lucas burst into the room. 
I could have run the old booby through, for his 
ill-timed interruption. Miss Wilfred arose in 
great alarm. 

" Here she comes — here she is — here she 
will be in a minute," cried Lucas. " 1 know the 
creak of her carriage-wheels a mile off. Miss 
Elizabeth, run up stairs. Savage, creep under 
that table.'" 

" Pray, madam," said I, " be not alarmed. 
Let me hand you to the door. Lucas, I am 
waiting to see the Colonel." 

" The coach has passed . — passed the door. 
A felse alarm. Hurrah!" and the old fellow 
threw up his leg. '■ But oh ! I thought my 
lady would give me a shaking to-day, and 
so she has. Get you gone — get you gone. 
We'll contrive better another time." 

" But five minutes longer," stud I, " and I 
am gone. Leave the room, Lucas ;" but he 
kept his place sturdily. 
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" The old gentleman is frightened," said 
Elizabeth. " We must part now." She ap- 
proached me, and placed her hand in mine with 
a captivating ingenuousness. " Mr. Savage," 
she said, " it were affectation — and of afiecta- 
tion 1 hope I shall never be guilty — were I to 
pretend ignorance of the purport of your ques- 
tion, or of your motive for wishing to see me. 
Rest assured that the welfare of Mr. Savage 
will cause no one greater pleasure than it will 
bring to Elizabeth Wilired. And why should 
I not add, if it will be a satisfaction to you to 
hear it from me, that Mr. Sinclair can never be 
more to me than he is at this moment. I wfll 
never be the wife of Mr. Sinclair." 

I raised her hand to my Ups in a rapture, 
and bestowed I know not how many kisses 
upon it, much to the seeming displeasure of 
Mr. Lucas, who made several grotesque signs 
to me which I could by no means understand. 

She curtsied lowly to me as I retired, with a 
look of regard— 1 can call it no more— which 
shone in my heart for many a wearj- day after- 
wards. 

" What ! going in that manner." cried the 
old man, peevishly — " come back, come back, 
for a moment. But I suppose it's this vile 
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house, this vile hooae," he continued muttering, 
as he ushered me through the hall — " nothing 
can be here as it ought to be." 

" \Vhat do you mean, Mr. Lucas ?" said I. 

" Pshaw I'' he returned, opening the door 
and looking out. " All right." He motioned 
me to incline my ear towards him, " I don't 
liliC this kissing of hands," said he, " that's 
all. Why hadn't you — " chuckling, and shak- 
ing Lis head— "eh! eh! Nobody eats an apple 
when he may have a peach. She wouldn't 
have minded — not she — not she. When I was 
young — but it isn't the mode. I suppose. She'3 
a dear little soul, isn't she ? and oughtn't to be 
treated modishly. That's my opinion — mind — 
it's my opinion. Do you see this ?" opening 
his coat-pocket. " Room here for a letter iX 
any time. Now, do get her to yourself, thafi 
a brave fellow. If scribbling would do it, I'd 
mend my pen myself. Now mind my Udy. If 
you please yourself, you please ber." 

" How?" said I, " I fear not, Jjoa*." 

" Yes, yes, yes," said he. *- Sbe lore* to be 
miserable, or she wouldn't be to liwttpt obc 
would thijik." 

Perhaps a man is never ■acm&imi^vilfc 
himself, or may be moie hhI 
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being so, than when he believes he h&s created 
a tender sentiment in the bosom of a beaatifbl 
and amiuble girl. " Sir Richard Steele, yoarJ 
most obedient," " Mrs. Brett, your very faam-l 
ble servant," I said between my clenched teetli 
■ — clenched with excess of transporting triumph 
as, with rapt eyes and fascinated, I gazed upon 
the dwelling in which my beloved ^rl was en- 
shrined—" 1 delight in tlie malice of the one, 
since, but for it, EUzabetb, perhaps, had never 
loved me ; I rejoice in the anger of the othtf, 
since, without it, 1 had, perhaps, never known 
how much 1 was loved." 

At lengtli, 1 tore myself away, and betook 
myself to Myte's, not to impart the cause of 
my happiness, but to make it apparent that my 
recent reverse of fortune, which had doubtless 
been communicated by Langley, had in no wise 
depressed my spirits, or disturbed my equui- 
mity. Here, if any thing could have added to 
my perfect felicity, it would have been the sight 
of my fiteod Gngory, evidently established in 
tike good gncea of tlie whole fiumly. 

Doling the eveoing, Myte drew me aaid^ 
and confirmed the assonnoe to winch Ihad 
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been all yourself to n^t— gay i 
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which, considering what my son, Langley, has 
told me, 13 passing strange. I hope you are not 
acting H part — all palace without, all prison with- 
in. As for me, I've sawed off my high heels, and 
brought myself down to the ordinary level of 
human kind. Let no man walk with his chin 
too much raised in the lur, lest he nose hu- 
miliation ; so saith Daniel Myte, who is some- 
times a very Daniel." 

" And wliat recent occurrence has begotten 
this aphorism ?" said I, laughing; "or is it a 
crutch in time, lest you should fall ?" 

" A crutch," he replied. ** with which I mean 
to walk to the end of my days. I've abandoned 
all thought of Lothario — for that's the name I 
have given toSinclair,so named after NicRowe'a 
rantipole rascal. I've done with him. He's a 
sour grape. Why, Wildgoose tells me he has 
fallen in love with Sir Richard's daughter — the 
ward of Semiramis — a tall maypole thing, not 
to be compared with my little bundle of 
myrrh yonder." 

I could have puUed the small feUow's ear far 
that, and whispered a secret into tt aflasHih. 
"A very elegant young lady, 1 bsre bard," I 
said. 

"So be it," he returned. "Vaadal derolrea 
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to Mad Tom. My word is passed. Tliey are 
one, when old Greg and I have laid our heads 
together over the desk some three or four more 
times. He eats my beef and mutton, and drinka 
my wine here weekly, and says he already 
loves Vandal as his own child — the only lie I 
have as yet taken him in. Tom expects to get 
a higher post at the receipt of custom, and 
when old Greg dies will have money enough to 
bury him, and a little over to support his own 
life." 

" You have come at last, then, to a proper 
sense of my friend's worth," said I. " Mtas 
Martha, I'll swear, will never have cause to r^ 
gret the preference she has bestowed upon Mr. 
Gregory." 

" I was going to say a narrow thing — bat I 
won't," said Myte ; " I should have hurt your 
very fine feelings. You've less faith in the 
worth of money than I have. Let me tell you, 
Ricardo, virtue without money is an old hag — 
a very good old hag in her way possibly ; but 
she's pelted for a witch ; and vice that has it, 
is a wicked baggage, perhaps, but she sits in the 
high places, and is bowed to." 

" She is — by the base and vile," I replied 
gravely, for this was a sore subject with me. 
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" Then cleave to the old hag," said he, 
" who wants her ? Decency beats her out of the 
field by mere dint of dress ; and if she does take 
a dram sometimes, nobody sees her. If you 
tarry till men bow to virtue for her own sake, 
you'll wait till Time has left off work, and 
begins to bind his scythe with a hayband." 

Gregory and I went away together. As we 
walked, I made him acquainted with all that 
had passed at my interview with Elizabeth. 
The circumstances of his own condition caused 
him to sympathize with my feeUngs more 
warmly than otherwise he could have done, and 
to announce confidently a successful termina- 
tion to my suit, now, as he conceived, fairly 
begun. 

"But," said he, "^ave you no fear of Sinclair f 
Langley tells me he is a vast favourite of 
your mother's, and that he is taking great paina 
to ingratiate himself with Sir Uichard Steele. 
He is clearly enamoured of Miss Wilfred, and 
we all know what love can do. Love that 
could transform the brutish Cymon into a 
hero, may metamorphose Sincliur into a sober 
gentleman. What, should he make proposals 
of marriage f" 
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" He will be rejected," said I, " eis I told 
you." 

" Come," he returned, " let us look upon the 
matter fairly. He is a man of family and 
fortune — handsome, accomplished. His cha- 
racter is tolerable. He would have your mo- 
ther's influence in his favour; and you cannot 
suppose that Steele would be insensible to the 
advantages of the match." 

"All this, notwithstanding," I replied, "if 
he has said in his heart I will have none other 
than Elizabeth Wilfred, he writes bachelor to 
the end of his days. I tell you, Gregory, she 
is mine." 

" You will be offended, Savage, if I hint to 
you, that it will be as well you should be upon 
your guard." 

" I take your warning in very good part. 
Langley has infected you with his doctrine. 
Handsome fellows with large fortunes can't 
always carry the day. There is something ao 
palpable in these advantages, that creatures of 
soul turn from them." 

" Hang him f" said he, " I don't like him ; 
yet one cannot but see how attractive he is to 
the women. I began to be jealous of him, I 
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confess, and thought, at one time, Myte less 
disinterested than I have found him. Didn't 
you observe a particularity in his attention to 
Martha some months since ? It ceased after 
he had seen MisaWilfred." 

" After he has heard Miss Wilfred, any par- 
ticularity of atteution he may bestow upon 
her will also cease. Enough of him. Have 
you seen Merchant lately ?" 

" Yes, with Sinclair. He is his constant com- 
panion. Pity, that a man like Merchant should 
be degraded to the condition of a dependant ; 
or rather, should voluntarily debase himself by 
consenting to be one." 

" You surprise me," said I. " Sinclair has 
been kind to him, we know ; but surety, you 
do not mean that he is, therefore, a depend- 
ant?" 

" I mean that he has become a whetstone 
for the whittle of Sinclair's humour — his butt. 
He took me apart the other evening, and said, 
with a blush — there is hope of him, therefore — 
' You think this sorry work, Gregory ; and so 
; but behold !' chinking a purse. ' When 
the barber pays, blunt razors may be borne. 
Which appears to you the more conspicuous in 
i these dreary bouts, my complaisance, or Sin- 
( Clair's dulness?' 'They are about equal,' I 
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answered. 'There is no attrition, my child,' 
he replied ; ' while I continue impassiTe, he 
will never improve. Meanwhile, his gold 
passes currently. He is a tree more beautiful 
in the fruit than the foliage.' Here we see. 
Savage, the predominance of wealth." 

*' It will always be so, while mankind con- 
sent to acknowledge it. I wonder you should 
expect that Merchant should be more virtuous 
tlian his neighbours. He professes to live 
upon the world, and a goose is a god-send to 
him. Let him alone. He fulfils his fate. It ii 
as essential a part of wisdom to know what to 
avoid, as to learn what to seek. He is a 
warning, not a pattern. Besides, how moral 
he is making us. Is not that a merit in 
him?" 

Gregory was, as 1 have before said, a very 
worthy fellow; but he bad never known wan^ 
and knew not bow hard a task-mistresa ii 
necessity. Let smug prosperity be dumb i 
when misfortune comes to judgment. Oh! 
beautiful indeed is virtue ! But /low beau- 
tiful let him avouch — to quote my own 
words : — 

■ Who iiniil W(M, unUmpted by relief. 
Has ttonp'd rducuat lo low srta ft shnrnp, 
Which [|>eo, emu tben, he uorn'd, rdU blmh'd K 
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He beat can tell the delights of home, who 
is a constrained wanderer from his household. 
Who calls the exile a vagabond ? and wherefore 
should calamity be accounted vice ? The 
truth is, the miserable shifts of want, under- 
taken with a heart proud and swollen al- 
most to bursting, are bo sordid, so vile, so 
naked in their wretchedness, that easy-nur- 
tured men cannot well abide the sight of them ; 
whereart, some of these very virluo»i — if the pun 
will be permitted me — and they are exceedingly 
carious, often rare specimens of antique hero- 
ism — will call it the way of the world, and the 
performer of it a prudent, strenuous fellow, 
wheQ a beastly slave, all lace and smirk, lick* 
the minister's shoe at his levee, and strikes 
hands upon a bargain, which includes a con- 
venient Yvife made out of a troublesome mis- 
tress. 

Within a month, I was once more in a nto- 

ation to revolve all the arguments that might 

j be urged in favour of Merchant, and to feel 

I less tolerant of such high-flown morality u 

sometimes proceeded firom the mouth of Qi^ 

gory. The cessation of Sir Richard's Ubend 

I allowance to me left me no ahemalive bat t* 

I get my living by the laboor ot mj band. 

L 
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to starve. In this emei^ncy, I renewed ti 
acquaintance of Mr. Wilks. This constant 
friend deplored my misfortunes without alarm- 
ing my self-esteem, and relieved my distresses 
without wounding my pride. He gave me 
small hope of any immediate restoration to the 
friendship of Steele ; who, it seemed, spoke of 
me with a degree of acrimony which at once 
surprised and grieved him. Meanwhile, he 
urged me strongly to turn my tlioughts once 
more to the stage. The slender success my 
earlier efforts had met with, he was pleased to 
attribute rather to a want of knowledge of 
scenic effects, than to a deficiency of drstnatic 
power. To attain this indispensable prelimi- 
nary knowledge, he thought it requisite that 1 
should make the acquaintance of the players, 
whose experience might greatly assist me — (for 
players talk little else but of plays) — and be 
constantly behind the scenes, that I might 
observe the resources of the stage, and per- 
ceive, unmoved, and at leisure, how they were 
brought to bear upon an audience. 

1 availed myself of the hint, and in a short 
time — for my address was pleasing, and my 
maimers were easy — I obtained the confidence 
of oU the principal performers, aod the good 
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will, I I>eUeve, of everybody in the theatre. 
My days were chiefly spent in conversing with 
players, and my nights in wihiessing their 
performances ; till, at length, from seeing 
plays, 1 began to feel a wish to write them, and 
from the study of actors, became ambitious of 
being a player. 

My necessities gradunlly increased — neces- 
sities which the kindness of Wilks would have 
averted altogether, as it frequently mitigated 
them ; so frequently, indeed, that I was 
ashamed to avow my real stat«, and I wan now 
sunk in deplorable distress. I studiously 
avoided all my former friends, for my appear- 
ance was not such as would have recommended 
my society to them ; and was compelled to live, 
from day lo day, by chance, or upon expe- 
dients. I had youth, however, and spirit, and, 
best of all ! the love of Elizabeth ^Vilfred to 
sustain me. Why, then, have I called my dis- 
tress deplorable? Because, fool-like, I forgot 
myself, and must needs, for a moment, talk 
the world's language. When 1 had no mortal 
dinner, I dined ambmsially with her, and in 
dreams of her tender presence enjoyed Ely- 
sian repose on a bulk or in the shambles of tho 
market. Call it cant, if you will— br.wudo - 
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coxcombry— let those feelings be restored, and 
restore me those days — those nights — or 
worse — for worse have I endured, and vrurac 
than tlie last did iin man ever endure — recsd 
them, oh, Time! if thou couldst, and vritti 
tliem renew this h<'«Tt — making it a heaven, 
kissing heaven — a heaven because it did hope— 
and I am thine, once more to do thy harshest 

One day, I was, as was my custom, linger- 
ing behind the scenes, when Brett came up, 
and accosted me. I had not spoken to 
the Colonel for some time, and he had not 
chosen to disturb my reserve. Now, however, 
he approached me familiarly, extending hk 
hand. 

"I fear, Mr. Savage," he said, "the world 
has nut treated you too vtell of tate.'* 

" I have no recent cause to complain of the 
world," I replied ; " it never treated me loo 
well. The world. Colonel." 1 added, with 
feigned gaiety, " is not so bad but it might be 
worse, nor so good but it might be better. It 
is a tolerable round world, after all. If a man 
can keep his fooling while it revolvea, it is 
pretty well ; if he is shaken off not much 
worse. You see, I am a philosopher." 
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" You look like one — pardon me, I do not 
mean to oQend you. Can your philosophy 
help you to discover a better man out of Bed- 
lam than Wilks ?'' 

" It cannot. But why out of Bedlam ? 

" Because there arc many there, child, who 
have had their good deeds iiung at their heads, 
and the same knocked out their brains. 
Harkee — a word with you," and he took my 
arm, and walked with me on to the stage. 

" Wilks," said he, " has been urgently press- 
ing with your mother to do something for you. 
No man living — / am out of the question," and 
be shrugged his shoulders, " has so much influ- 
ence with her as my friend Wilktt. Steele is 
not sufficiently grave or earnest to succeed 
with her, and you have offended him. 1 am 
sorry for it," 

" I have ceased to be so," I returned ; ", but 
I am sorry that Mr. Wilka should have under- 
taken so ungrateful an office. I wish you to 
believe that he has not done so at my soUcita- 
tion," 

" I can readily believe that," he replied 

laughing; then, between his teeth, "Child of 

Anne Mason art thou, O Savage !" He paused 

I for a moment, and continued hastily : " She 

N 2 
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has sent you fifty pounds, and designs to let you 
have two hundred niore. She has promurd 
two hundred more." 

" I will not accept a farthing," said I, when 
my sur))rise had abated su iar that I could 
speak. 

" Odso !" he exclaimed, " it is a strange fish 
that loves not water. ] will take it back, and bid 
her buy a skreen witli it, lest she should catch 
cold in her heart after opening it ao fntAf. 
Come, come ; this is worse tJian folly. Take it 
tVom me. then, as coming from me." 

" If I irere sure it did come from you. Colo- 
nel, 1 would do so ; and now, I think I may be 
certain of it. Impossible that my mother 
could design me a service f 

" Ab well ! as Frank Burridge used to say," 
he returned, " No more of it." 

Glad, I am almost ashamed tu say, to strain 
my belief in favour of Brett, I accepted th« 
money. " 1 am your debtor for it," said 1. 

" Pish — we are going for a time to Bath." 

" Miss Wilfred too ?" 1 inquired in trembling 
baste. 

Brett placed his hands upon my shoulders, 
and looked into my face. There was an ex- 
pression in bis I had never seen before. " Poor 
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fellow !" said he, " the arrow has struck you. 
has it ? Draw it forth; break it in two— away 
with it. She is very well, and unmarried, and 
slie goes with us. Let me do you one service 
in my life ; I will carry a message from you.'* 

" My respectful regards are all I would send, 
Colonel.'' 

" They shall not be lost by the way," 
he returned, pressing ray hands warmly ; 
** should you hear of my death shortly, Rich- 
ard, give me your good wishes to the other 
world, as I offer you mine in this." 

" Why, what is the matter ?" 1 inquired. 
"The liver. This comes of dear Addison's 
company, gone before us, alas ! and Steele's 
and the rest, who are to follow. The doctor 
tflls me I am not immortal, and that 1 hav<; 
lived as though I thought I was. I wish my 
tombstone could say a good word of me with- 
out lying; but who can hve up to his epitaph. 
Farewell !" 

He went from me a few paces, and returned. 
" When I am gone, your mother may treat you 
B kindly. Do not spurn her kindness, for 
my sake, and for your own. Grief softens the 
heart, and humbles it. Catch it, ere it fall, and 
press it to your own. The love of the human 
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creature will gush forth, and all will be as it 
should be. A sermon from Colonel Brett !" 
he added, rallying, " Well ; I have a gift more 
than I thought for." 

Colonel Brett, farewell ! I record your 
words. That they were but words — it is not 
my fault ! 
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CHAPTER IX. 



It may be asked by the curious inquirer, 
whether, having suddenly become possessed 
of a sum of money amply sufficient to sup- 
port me till I could carry my design into 
effect of writing a play, and bringing it upon 
the stage, I did not ajipty it to that purpose. 
To Bay the truth, I did not. Money that 
comes deviously into a man's pocket, goes 
crookedly out of it. I did not deal with a 
slack hand in its expenditure; and within two 
months, save that 1 was more genteelly clad, i 
found myself in as bad a plight as before. 1 can- 
not help the head-shaking objurgation that this 
acknowledgment will bring wpon me ; let me, 
however, submit that I am entitled to some 
credit for making it so candidly, I promise 
the reader, that before I have done, I shall 
entitle myself to further allowance on that score. 
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As ihougli at once to justify my past ex- 
travagance and to inculcate it for the time to 
come, fortuue at this crisis stept forward, 
and placed another prize in my hands. 1 
had recommended myself to the esteem of 
Mrs. Oldfield, the celebrated actress — (the 
" poor Xarcisaa" of Mr, Pope) a lady of whom 
1 can never speak without gratitude and affec- 
tion. I was young and sprightly (for I never 
permitted external circumstances to depress 
me) and had a flow of talk at command that 
rendered me acceptable to women who, I have 
observed, however they may exercise their 
tongues amongst themselves — never arrogate 
more than their fair share of the convei'sation 
in the company of men of sense and spirit. 
If 1 lay claim to any colloquial merit, it will 
he on the ground of its ease and unaffected* 
ness. Abhorring the inveterate chatter of 
the pretty fellows of the cane and snuff-box, 
my conversation was simple, lively, genuine. 
There was no set turn of phrase, no idioro- 
shunning — no dashing topic. If I be accused 
of vanity. I can only urge that I have been 
told this a hundred times. 

My conversation, then, perhaps my story. 
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which was well known to her, attracted the 
regard of Mrs. Oldfield, and at length in- 
teretited herseif strongly in my welfare. 

" Mr. Savage,' she said, to me one day, " what 
a pity it is that a gentleman of your abihties 
sliould be wafted about the world with- 
out any seltled place or purpose. Permit 
me to speak frankly to you, and do, I beg 
of you, be candid with me. Can I serve 
you ■" 

1 dropr. my eyelids, but answered nothing. 
What I thought I shall not reveal. Are not 
all young men coxcombs? 

" Fortune has been more kind tu me than 
I fear I have deserved," she continued ; " but 
I wish tu ingratiate myself with Mrs. Old- 
held. Will not hfty pounds a year in some 
measure enable you to pursue your studies 
without molestation t You must try whether 
it will, or no. Nay." raising her linger, " no 
long speech, which I perceive you are medi- 
tating, or I shall run away and leave you. 
Why, bless the man, I vow he thinks thi» a 
very great matter. You do not know how 
selfish a woman I am, and that 1 urn purcbwia( 
a luxury at your expcnae." 
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I had not meditated a long speech; my 
heart, which was now running over at my eyes, 
was too full for that ; but I raised her hand, 
and pressed it to my lips. Hang me, 
if I could bring out a word of thanks— of 
gratitude. It was not needed. She under- 
stood me, pressing my hand ere I relin- 
quished hers. 

•* You will understand me, Mr. Savage,'* 
she said, " when I hint, there is a reason why 
I must not see you at my own house, or at 
any other place than this. I desire your 
friendship j" she added, with emphasis. " Not 
a word more of this as long as we live, I 
entreat you. Send to me to-morrow mom- 
ing." 

She took her leave of me with a grace that 
I have never seen surpassed except by one, 
who may blush, perhaps, but will not be 
offended that I include her in the same 
paragraph with Mrs. Oldfield. The faults of 
my benefactress were such as the world 
cannot, or will not, readily pardon. Of these 
it would ill become me to speak. Beauty she 
had — (at five-and-forty she was beautiful) — 
inimitable elegance, surpassing grace were hers 
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— a joyousness of air — a harmony of carriage 
— a loveableness (to coin a. word) of mien 
upon the stage almost irresistible. The young 
fellows ailored her, and the old ones blinked, 
and thought of their sons' morals, and of their 
own. " it is nought, it is nought," they said, 
but the old fellows were mistaken. Her 
beneficence might have shamed somcr whose 
good deeds are loudly vaunted by themselves, 
or others. 

It was not until I had well nigh exhausted 
t!ie first year's allowance made to me by 
this lady, and paid in advance, that i began 
seriously to consider my Hituation. My friends 
took to wondering, as well they might, that 
1 made no effort to fulfil expectations which I 
had not refrained from openly indulging, of 
my own capacity ; and some of them, more 
plain or less delicate than the rest, macie tui 
scruple of hinting, that to t^lc aboat doins 
great things is much easier than to ptjftmk < 
them, and that if words were deeds, 1 bad doaa I 
enough, and might Uienceforward bold i 
peace. 

"After long choosing i 
as Milton said 
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work, I fixed upon the story of the unfortunate 
Sir Thomas Overbury, as one admirably 
adapted to a dramalic purjiuse. i bat 1 have 
nut changed my opinion a second play, now 
completed, whieh 1 have by uie, and which is 
one day to see tlie light, will testify. 

Unha[ipi]y for the due persecution of this 
arduous task, [" happily, had it tsught you 
wisdom," I think 1 hear some moral man 
remark) I was again overtaken by distress, 
before 1 had effected much progress in it. 
Notuithiitanding, sluwly to be sure, but dog- 
gedly did 1 grovel un with it, forniing my 
speeches in the open air, and committing 
them to paper casually obtained, with a pen 
burrowed for the nonce from some small shop- 
keeper, who with a smde, half pity, hall con- 
tempt of a poor wit at his wits' ends for a 
dinner, thanked God, I dare say, that nature 
had given him no more brains than he could 
carry in his head, without making the world 
as wise as himself^ 

Cold about me — hunger witliin me — a beast 
that loves not the cold — the desolate streets 
before me ; the journeying moon overhead, 
posting onward, heedless of her solitary minion 
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— fair weather and foul, (the fair is foul to the 
houseless, and the famishtng, aud the foul— 
what thai is — let the stark wretch, his face 
skyward, his soul within the skies — (at home 
at last !) let him, dead though he be, and still, 
cry to the heart even of Mr. Overseer, teUing 
him what that is) — 1 bore it all unflinchingly. 
Turn out, fat man of substance, and bub for 
wisdom and charity on the banks of South- 
wark. They are best taken at night, when 
God only sees you — when the east wind is 
abroad, making you shake like the sinner who 
was hanged for breaking into your dwelhng 
house. " The air bites shrewdly, it is very 
cold." Suyest ihou t It is so. But tell me 
whether, on the fourth night, when thou liest 
stretched on thy blessed bed, thy heart is not 
warmer than it was wont to be — whether thou 
dost nut pray prayers of long oniission — whe- 
ther thou wilt not, in the morning, bethhik thee 
of the poor, and relieve them out of thy 
abundance ? Sayeat thou, no ? God help 
thee ! 

My play was at length completed; and, 
placed at temporary ease by VVilks, to whom, 
ill the hope of repaying some part, at least, of 
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bis kindness out of the profits of my tragedy, 
1 made my wants partially known, I was 
enabled to revise and correct it., and to prepare 
it for tlie stage. 1 had written the part of Sir 
Thomas Overbury for Booth, beyond question 
the greatest actor of his day. The elder plajr- 
goers, indeed, denied his claim to be consi- 
dered as a worthy successor to Betterton ; but 
Betterton had in his timi: suffered by a like re- 
trospective comparison with Hart, and it was 
generally conceded that Booth was greatly 
superior to Verbniggen and Fowel, the latter 
of whom, but for his unhappy infirmity, — 
drunkenness, would have played Betterton, in 
liis latt«r days, off the stage. That the abilities 
of Booth, as an actor, were of a very high class, 
no one who ever saw him can dispute. " The 
blind might have seen him in his voice, and 
the deaf have heard him in his face," was said 
of him, and finely said, by my friend Aaron 
Hill. Can a greater eulogium be passed upon 
an actor ? Not easily ; and yet he deserved it. 

Wilks was eager to serve nie ; hut others 
were first to be served — not so many (I say it 
without vanity) by reason of their merit, as by 
virtue n( tlieir influence — influence which will 
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beat merit out of the &eld any day, and every 
day, to tiie end of time. 

The season was now drawing to its close. 
One by one the principal actors betook them- 
selves into the country, leaving the theatre to 
the less favoured perform era to glean the 
harvest they had reaped. There seemed no 
help for it, but 1 must put on patience, and let 
my play stand over to another year. But 
Wilks, ever studious of ray advantage, recom- 
mended me to place my play in the hands of 
Cibber before be also left towii, saying that, even 
now, something might be made of it to satisfy 
my moderate expectations. (He was wrong; 
my expectations were by no means moderate.) 

"What do you say now?" he exclaimed, 
gaily. " Hill has given you an excellent pro- 
logue and epilogue. Your play is much better 
than in fairness or reason could have been ex- 
pected from su young a man, and the town is 
not very fasridious at Midsummer. You have 
often spoken of trying your fortune as an actor. 
Imp your wings in Sir Thomas, and let Gibber's 
boy, Theophilus, take Somerset. Mills — careful 
Mills, the safest actor on a dead level that ever 
made villanous faces, shall be your Northamp- 
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ton. Your story is so universally known, that 
your appearance, as a player will inevitably 
draw a good house." 

" I could wish that my merit, rather than 
my misfortunes, should contribute to my suc- 
cess," 1 remarked. 

" Go, go J don't be foolish," he replied ; 
" the greater the audience, the more to per- 
ceive your merit. Who cares what brings 
'em, so they be brought?" 

Anxious as I undoubtedly was, seeing that 
I could not secure Booth, to tnatce my first 
appearance as an actor in a character I my- 
self had written, and which, accordingly, 1 
might naturally be supposed to understand tho- 
roughly, T felt, nevertheless, a great repugnance 
against submitting, or rather committing my 
play to the talons of Gibber. This grievous old 
coxcomb, {he still, I believe, follows his shock- 
ing propensity), could never lay hands upon the 
production of a young author, without foisting 
into it a heavy proportion of rumbling rubbish 
of his own. He kept bis dead flies by him, 
— one for everybody's ointment that was 
brought to him ; and surely, he urged, th* 
man who can improve Shakspeare, is only too 
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accommodating when he favours the jierform- 
arice of a young poet with hia corrections and 
adJidons. 

My fears were too well founded. Let me 
du the man justice. Ciblier was an excellent 
actor : in comedy he waa truly great. No man 
cuuld so well evolve the details of a character 
— one of the subtle creations of rare Ben Jon- 
son, for instance, or produce it in its in- 
tegrity — an individual living being, to the 
audience. No actor cuuld better portray the 
less artliil, but more artificial old fellows, (I 
mean artificial ciiaracters, drawn artificially) 
whereas, Jonson's take their root in nature), 
of Etherege, Wycherley, Vanbrugh, Congrete, 
and the author of the Careless Husband. B«t 
tragedy was beyond him. Willi but, ha 
dagger was poiiion, and ber bowl wa» Hnrwl 
Mere declamation, Doiie. ncMMa«v • 9** 
face for sorrow — tie goij^ag «f Wft^ tm ^t- 
spair ; a tenuagaM m a crfo^g far ta^—^amam 
overlaying s 
no sodI. 
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(but Nat was a man of genius, Cotley, ' 
thou art not), as in a great burst of the mi^tj 
Shakspearc. No wonder, then, that he con- 
sidered the language of a play as fln exposidoc 
of action only ; and by the action of a play he 
understood (the common mistake of players), 
the physical action — the amount of work 

i was obliged to submit with as good a grace 
us 1 could muster, to the inteqiolatioiia of this 
busy meddler who. to say the truth, was oot 
deficient in good nature, and who really con- 
ceived he was doing me a service. The young 
Theophilus was set down for Somerset, and flat- 
tered himself that an opportunity would be at 
length afforded him of shewing the world in 
general, and the " old put," bla father, in par- 
ticular, that he was destined to achieve great 
things on the stage. 

The night was at length fixed — the play was 
advertised ; the first appearance of the author 
himself, in the principal character, stood con- 
spicuous in the bills, and full of hope and ex- 
pectation — confident of myself, at least, if not of 
niy play. 1 awaited the issue. 

That 1 had formed a preposterously absurd 
estimate of my abiUties as an actor, with great 
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confusion of countenance I am compelled 
to admit. Some decried my face, others 
abused my %ure ; others, again, objected to 
my voice; these, severally and collectively, 
served as texts for a discourse on my 
incapacity. These were not disqualifications. 
My face was not amiss ; my figure was tole- 
rable ; and my voice, if not strong, was flexible 
and melodious. 1 may as well tell the truth at 
once — I had no genius for acting. How was 
it that Betterton, at three score years and ten, 
wrinkled, gouty, an scant of breath, could pre- 
sent Hamlet, to the wonder and dehght equally 
of exacting age and of apprehensive youth ? — 
how, but by the force of genius, which plamped 
up liis cheeks, inflated his lungs, and put the 
spirit of thirty into his legs r There a no ait, 
which is to convey genius, that itnposn to 
perfect a study of it, as the art of actiiig. \ 
watit of rhythm may be fof^pven in Ifae pact, 
and a deficiency of drawing in the painter; bat 
laughter is the lot of the inanioeial ftmf^. 
That I escaped the horror of pontire wide- 
mouthed cachinnatiun is to he tct dovn to 
the fact of my ha«ag, to * eenata -r^^^ 
cultivated the art. How I pin, ^ ^. 
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niuiiieiit, to think that I should ever have 
obtruded my cub-like inefficiency upon the 

But, an unpractised actor, performing for 
tlie first time, on the first night of his own 
play — as though I had not sufficient to discon- 
cert me — there was my deviUsh mother in a 
aide-box, gay and gigghng, finger-pointing, and 
expounding into the ear of the smirking and 
self-satisfied Sinclair, who sat between her 
and the woman whom, of all the world, I hud 
long panted to behold, and yet whose presence, 
upon so trj-ing an occasion to myselt', even 
more than the exhibition of Mrs. Brett, flut- 
tered my spirits, and alarmed my fortitude. I 
was well nigh fainting when my eyes first 
liglited upon three persons, towards whom my 
heart owned such different feelings j and I was 
fain, when I left the stage, to recruit myself 
with a copious draught of brandy. Said the 
shocking woman — the mother — when having 
re-entered the stage, I took my station be- 
neath her box, that 1 might escape her hatis- 
ful gaze : " Our young Sir Thomas appears to 
have taken his poison early in the play, does he 
not i" 
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" Grim, madani — very grim," returned I 
civil coscomb. " We know not what wc hit 
to expect. He foreshows his fate." 

•'■ And will deserve ii, I dare say, sir, Ij 
he has done. His crime is dulness, and slio 
lie punished with death.' 

" Nay, dear madam," said Sinclair, 
ing something. 

" That's true," she said, with a jeering Uugh. 
" not at their hands, certainly. They partake 

But what said the sweet and gentle creeitufe, 
whose face ever beamed with memy, and 
lireathed it? Not a syllalile came from her 
lips the whole evening, although, a» I MW, 
Sinclair directed many reiDarks to her. Tbe 
agreeable rattle was baffled, and looked n<A to 
agreeable (I enjoyed his mortifies tin n from 
liehind) when the curtain fell amid lunuUti- 
oos applause, which, to *aj titt tnitb, did more 
honour to the audience than to tbe play or (he 
performers. 

Sir Thomas Orerbury waa ptsfcd 
nights, and then wiihdrswD, and to nr 
small satt^acdoa ; for by tin ^mt I 
come thorooghly < 
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bered play, and with my own qualifications as 
an actor. I saw not Mrs. Brett, or her Sin- 
clair, or my pale and trembling Elizabeth on 
the second or on the last night. This was a 
relief to me that [ cannot express. Had my 
mother known how great a relief it was, she, at 
least, had revisited me. 

It must not, however, be inferred that my 
tragedy was not tolerably successful, because it 
was only performed three nights. It was 
brought out in the summer, when the town is 
thin, and when no play, or set of players, could 
draw full houses. It was worth the while of 
the actors, who took part in my play, to co- 
operate with me, for we played for our common 
benefit, and the receipts were larger than we 
counted upon. 

Of the tragedy itself, time has enabled me 
to think with justice, and now entitles me to 
speak openly, without the imputation of vanity. 
Such portion of it as I could call my own was 
by no means without merit; nay, when my 
youth and the difficulties under which it was 
composed, are borne in mind, it displayed no 
common (I will not call it genius, but) aptness 
for dramatic composition. Such, also, was the 
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opinion of many gentlemen, eminent in litera- 
ture, and celebrated for their exactness of 
judgment — perhaps, I may add, who deserved 
celebrity on the score of their tenderness and 
liumanity. Under their advice, I gave it to 
the public. Gibber's heaviness and all ; which, 
indeed, might have conduced to its success 
upon the stage — for an audience loves novelty 
less than repetition ; and Gibber's rumble filled 
the general ear, and was familiar to it. The 
tragedy, its performance and puhh cation, 
served my purpose, putting more than a hun- 
dred pounds into my pocket — a sum much 
larger than had ever before found its way 
there, and which, until I took it fairly in hand, 
I looked upon as almost inexhaustible. 

The critics, to be sure, were rather hanl 
upon mei but about these whimsical gentry 
and their mysterious ways, it is not well or 
wise that a man, who has brains in his 
head, should care a rush. Griticism, which 
sometimes endeavours to make dulness more 
opaque, and genius more radiant, too frequently 
strives to brighten the dull, and to obscure the 
splendid. But dulness is not so well known 
to he dull when it is pelted with mud ; and ; 
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large candle may he seen witljuut ligliting a 
little one to see it by. And when a man rails 
at genius, he takes |)aiiis to be a fool ; and 
when he exulta dulness, he is a fool for his 
pains. What shall rescue criticism from con- 
tempt, when we have seen the greatest cridc 
of his time most intolerant of the greatest 
poet of his age t Pope lives, and will live for 
ever. Dennis is dead, and will for ever re- 
main so. 

I saw several of the fraternity on the first 
night of my play. More woe^ begone people 
when they were balked of their prey, it was 
never my hap to witness. Sorry rogues ! I 
could have addressed them in the words of 
Congreve's exquisitely witty epilogue which, to 
show them that I care not for them, and to 
furnish them with an eKcuse for taking their 
revenge uptm me when my second Sir Thomas 
appears before them, I subjoin. I hope my 
memory serves me : — - 

■ I've leiaure, now, "o mirk your aeversl farvi, 
Aail knuw each critic by liit sour grimucra. 
To puifloii piny), I tee aoitie wlii-re lliey tit, 
ScuUer"!!, like niWbiop, up and dowo the pJL 
WhiUt olliiri iratcb like parish trarcbrn hir'd, 
To tell of whal diieaic the |iliij eipir'd. 
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Of B dama'd poeU and dFjiarled Miue I 
Bat if he 'scsp;, with wliBt regret Ibey're tt 



t Critic* to pisyi for the >i 



iisappoinled, whn Iht^repUai 
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Provided Ibey've a body to distect 

As Sussex meo th*[ dwell upoti the shore, 

Look out when stormi arise, and billows ront, 

Devoutly praying, wilti uplifted hands, 

That aome welMaden ship may strike Ihe sands; 

To whole rich csrgo they may make pretence. 

And fatten on the spoils of Proridenee ; 

So critics throng' to see a new pisy split, 

And Ihriire and prosper on the wrecks of wit,' 

Praised, caressed and flattered on all hands, 
but such as dabble in the ink-stand dish, — 
money in the pocket — lightness in the bosom 
— vanity in the head — I showed myself once 
again in the taverns and chocolate -houses, and 
paid off some of the old scores of insult that 
had been lent me to help my decadency when 
I lost the esteem of Steele. But there were 
many with whom I renewed a friendship which 
I had been the first to suspend ; for I hold 
(although necessity has often compelled me to 
swerve from my doctrine) that when a man be- 
comes low in the world, the best thing he caii 
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do, both for his own sake and for that of bis 
friends, is to keep aloof from them ; and this, 
not because he so much doubts the stability of 
their friendship, as that be values it too highly 
to hazard its dissolution. Friendship is a 
horse that carries double j but the riders should 
he of a mmd. It cannot walk and gallop at 
the same time. 

I found some difficulty in satisfying Gr^ory 
that 1 had not neglected him, and Langley ral- 
lied mc unmercifully upon my pride. Bat 
Steele had taught me to place entire confidence 
ilk no man, and 1 needed not experience to 
teach me that Langley and myself were best 
apart wlien we could not meet upon au equal 
footing. Between Mjte and myself a perfect, 
although a tacit, understanding subsisted, 
knew that he was always glad to see me w] 
I was presentable, and that he would as 
have seen the devil at liis house as Ricliai 
Savage, or any other iriend, when he was in a 
sorry plight, lie acted with perfect propriety, 
as the world goes. Poverty is no pleasing spec- 
tacle, least of all to those who have emerged 
out of it. Let not Myte lose in the 
of my readers what he never lost i 
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did not respect him the less for his adhesion to 
the world's forms, and he respected me the 
more that I submitted to them. If for any 
human bebig, he would have broken through 
them, if he could, for me. 

I could not learn much from Gregory in 
reference to Elizabeth— whom I had often seen 
(myself unseen) during the last two years, and 
whose appearance at the theatre, with the tender 
solicitude for my success her eye conveyed, 
had, while it assured me of the continuance of 
her regard, made me conscious how much more 
I loved her than I had deemed it possible 1 
could love. He had only to tell me (and this 
information he derived from Merchant,) that 
Sinclair had pressed his suit with great earnest- 
ness, and that he had not hitherto proved suc- 
cessful ; hut that he cunlidently relied upoa 
Mrs. Brett's agency towards the complebon of 
liis hopes. 

His own marriage had, it Koemed, bcea db- 
layed at the joint instance of tus ht 
Myte, who objected to the yootb at ll 
dren, but who, Gregory nupeeta^ i 
severally disappointed, wbCB A«f ft 
heads together over the 6ttk,m^1mi 
• f 



each was not ao rich as the other had ccmcladed 
him to be. Old Gregory thought that his son 
ought not to go to the altar for a trifle ; and old 
Myte was of opinion that his daughter, with a 
trifie, need not meet at the altar the son of old 
Gregory. He had been heard by his daughter 
to mumble something about Lothario once or 
twice, as a desirable fish not yet utterly beyond 
the reach of his angle. 

Towards Sinclair, I began to entertain no 
kindly feelings. His insolence at the theatre 
was not so direct that I could lay hold apon 
it, for the purpose of making it the founda- 
tion of a quarrel, and yet it was so base and 
unmanly as to justiiy me to myself in the 
determination I came to, of seeking a quarrel 
with him. Besides, his pertinacious perseci^ 
tion of Miss Wilfred, backed, as it was, by my 
mother, began to irritate me exceedingly. It 
was high time that I should snatch the prise 
out of their hands, and at once fulfil my own 
happiness, satiate my revenge, and gratify my 
resentment — my revenge against my mother 
and Sinclair, and my resentment against Steele 
which, only since my good fortune, had kindled 
in my boaom. 
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In a happy hour I lighted on Merchant, who 
Fas exceedingly glad to see me j as, indeed, he 
ever was j for he knew that his company was 
acceptable to me. Before me, he could launch 
forth without fear of rebuke or moral repre- 
hension ; but I believe, when he inveighed 
against the world, that it was merely talk ; and 
that he thought higher of human nature than 
he chose to acknowledge. We dined together, 
and compared notes. He listened to my story 
with interest, and I to his with regret. 

" It is my curse or my misfortune. Savage,' 
said he, as we sat over the second botti 
" that, like poor Jack Lovell, (how many of 
there are in the world !) with a perfect know- 
ledge of what is right, I am compelled for erer 
to do that which is wrong; and not only to 
do mean things, for many a fine fellow is 
brought down to that, but to be myself a mean 
thing. What do you think of laughing be- 
cause another chooses to be merry, si>d to be 
grave because another is in the soQu, and all 
because that other carries the bsgr and oot 
this alone, but to be pot upon tidop that a 
man's own — d — it — ouster— to vj'tt out at 
oncethat one's own tmaMxxa aalaa avd of 
doing in his own penon. Nor i> tl» iB; to 

■ ^ 
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feign a willingnesa,and to feign it weU too, or ex- 
pulsion and diamissal are your portion ; to put 
on an appearance of alacrity when such things 
are proposed, and to akulk away to perform 
them with the crazing consciousness, that the 
most despicable hound you know in the worid, 
is not half so despicable as yourself, and that he 
knows it, and holds you in deserved contempt 
for it. What is your opinion of a service 
like this ?" 

"ITiatitis dog-service." 8wd I indignantly; 
" Merchant, you shock me. None but a dog — ' 

" Take not away the character of dogs,** he 
interrupted; "their tails never wag but when 
they are pleased. I wish I could say the same 
of my tongue. This paramount fellow, Sinclair 
— yoiu' friend and schoolfellow — I have sold 
myself to hira — that part of a man which is 
invaluable till it is bargained for, and not north 
a rush when it is bought — that have I sold ; 
what the great call honour, and the small, 
conscience ; do you take me ? " striking the 
table witli the back of his hand. 

" Come, come, you are making too much of 
this," said I, "Sinclair is your patron, and 
is — probably vain of being so — shows it too 
grossly sometimes, perhaps. You could 
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have descended so low, and retained the pride 
that impelled your speech just now." 

"That's it," he exclaimed; "there you're 
wrong. Did you ever see a little boy tread 
upon a twig, keeping it to the ground with his 
foot? When he takes away his foot, up 
springs the twig, and his young chaps catch it. 
So it is with a man's pride. He may tread it 
under his foot, but if he do not break it, 'twill i 
fly into his face as mine does now. Why had 1 
I not seen you oftener ? Your example had 
shamed me. From this day forth I have done 
with liim. I relinquish him to Lemery and 
Simtns.'' 

" And who are they i" I inquired. 

"Slaves that will make the devil think ha^H 
man eouls are not worth trying after ; that 
they are gudgeons easily caught, and worth 
nothing. At this moment, the three are about as 
base a business, as ever brought fruit to the 
gallows-tree. You will clap your hands when 
I tell it you; for it la a cross-bite practised 
upon your delectable mother." 

" Aye i" said 1, suddenly interested, " hoVa 
that? SinclMt and Mrs. Brett are the best 
friends in life." 

"They are ao, but what of that !" hereplii 
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"must not old adages be suffered to stand 
their ground? Have you no respect for our 
great grandmothers, who got it from Solomon, 
and have told us what friendship is ? Now for 
my story. There is a young person — a young 
lady — let rae call lier — living with your mother, 
— a nominal niece ; most great houses are fur- 
nished with one." 

" You mean Miss Wilfred," I exclumed, 
impatiently; "go on, I beseech you." 

" You know her, then. Sinclair told me 
you did not. Well, he conceived a passion for 
the girl— no iconder. Such a divinity ! By 
heaven ! I gnaw my heart when I think of it. 
But to go on. Miss, wise in her generation, 
or dsfiaent in taste, wouldn't have the man ; 
prayers — entreaties — threats from Mrs. Brett — 
no, all would not do; he was not tht; man. 
Behold now, what a noble scheme enters the 
heart of my Sinclair — a heart, do you mark ? 
which is now as full of malice as of love — for 
he has been rejected, you siee ; and man is a 
mi^nanimous fellow in his way. He obtwos 
Mr^ Brvtt's consent to carry off the giH under 
pretence of conducting her to the theatre (Mn. 
Brett unll f\illow in a few minutes in her r4>*;«- 
— do you take ? ) to his own lodgit^a, where & 
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parson lesa scrupulous than serviceable, is in 
readiness to tie the knot. That is the under- 
standing with Mrs. Brett, and to that she 
consents.'' 

" Gracious Heaven 1 and when is this 
scheme intended to be put into operation ?" 

" How pale you turn, and stare !" he re- 
turned ; " what is all this to you or to me ? 
Such things are done daily. But the worst of 
it iSj this will not be done. Mrs. Brett is to 
be outwitted. What do you think of lay 
Lemery for a parson, and secular Simms 
for a clerk — a sham to save appearances for a 
time, and to have his revenge upon the girl ?" 

" Good Heavens ! speak," I cried in a 
frenzy starting from my seat, " when is this 
to be ?" 

" It is over by this time, 1 dare say," he 
replied ; " but what's the matter ?" 

I had fallen back into my chair, 
shot through the heart. The dew gaihrreA i 
upon my forehead — I had not strenjith to « 
it thence. " Where is this scene w±i»i ?* \ 
I demanded in a faint voice. 

He evaded my qoestion, wln^ I i 



two or three times. 
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aaid ; " yon are not going to turn i 
for your mother, are yoa — or fiw 



What ails 



yoar 






"Where is it?" I exclaimed in a i 
thunder, which caused the waiter to pc^ 
head in at the door, and to mthdiaw 
suddenly. I seized my bat and sword. ^ 
place — the place— by Heaven \ I mu 
it." 

" Charing Cross. Robinson's Coffee Hou 

•' That house of intaray ! Mercbajit — 
turaed to him, clenching my fist in liis i 
" if this infernal project shall have pro 
successfiil, it were best we never meet ag 
Your heart's blood shall flow for it. What 
I saying ? You did not know — you could 
know •■ 

He caught me by the cuff, and the m. 
of my coat, " Why, you're not going tht 
You're drunk,— sit down. This fellow Sine 
would make nothing of whipping yoa tbroi 
the body. What says Mercutio ? 'one, t 
and the third in your bosom — the very bate 
of a silk button.' If it were Lemery i 
Simms, now, a great round mouth and a • 
would frighten 'em out of the windon-— ' 

I tore myself away from him, and : 
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into the street. We had been sitting in Mor- 
ris's Coffee House in Norfolk Street. Charing 
Cross wag no great distance off. I ran there 
as fast as my legs would carry me (and they 
never better served me) and up the long 
passage leading to the vile house, which I burst 
into without ceremony. 

"Whom may you please to want, sir?" 
inquired a woman with the most shockingly 
ill-favoured countenance I had ever beheld, as 
she met me midway in the entrance, standing 
there as though bent upon arresting my pro- 
gress. 

" You have a wedding party up stairs, I 
believe," I brought out, fetching a long breath. 

She hesitated a moment. " You are a friend 
of the gentleman, sir ? La ! I think I have 
seen your fece before.'' 

" And I yours," I returned ; and so I had ; 
but where, I had not time to study. " I am 
a friend of tlie gentleman — and of the lady, 
too." 

I had said too much, it seemed. " You can't 
pass : no friends of ladies are allowed here. 
Dick ! Dick !" 

Dick, however, was not forthcoming. " Wo- 
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said I, " if you have never beaten I 

at Bridewell, and been whipped there, your 

turn will soon come, if you do not let me pass 

you, the eonstables will soon be at my heeU, 

promise you." 

So saying, I tiud my hand upon the shoulders 
[of the fri^^htful woman, and pushing her aside 
[liastencd up stairs. 

needed no special direction to the room. 
The voice of a female in supphcatjon, and as 1 
judged, upon her knees to Sincliur, whose Toioe 
I heard too, alternately expostulating and 
threatening — these were more than enough for 
me. I tried the handle of the door- 
fast. 1 knocked loudly at it. 

" Who's there ? what, in tlie devil's i 
the matter, now ?" cried Sinclair. 

" It is I— open the door — you had better 1 
I will force it open." 

" Who are you ? What do yon 
Begone, fellow." 

" Good sir, whoever you be — I am sure j 
will be my friend. Release me from these 
barbarous men." It was Elizabeth who ad- 
dressed toe. 

Trust me, dear madam, I will," I replia 
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I " Sinclair, you base hound," I exclaimed, trying 
to force the lock, which, however, resisted all 
my efforts, " you shall pay dearly for this. My 
name is Savage — " 

A shriek followed — and a clasping together 
of the hands. " Great Heavens, Mr. Sinclair," 
cried Elizabeth, " in mercy's name do not — " 

I heard no more. With the strength and 
violence of a madman, having receded several 
paces, I threw myself upon the door, and burst 
it open. 

Sinclair had measured his distance, and made 

I his lunge well. Had it not been that the force 
I had exerted caused rae to come half head- 
long into the room, and in an ohhque direction, 
his sword had inevitably gone clean through my 
body. As it was, it passed through the top of 
my sleeve, raking my shoulder slightly. Catch- 
ing hold upon the wrist of his sword-arm, with 
one hand, 1 grasped him in the side with the 
other, and flinging him from me with all my 
force — a force augmented by hatred and rage, 
I dashed him against a table spread with de- 
canters and glasses— upon and over which he 
was thrown, and which, with a crash, came 
_ with him to the ground. ^^m 

^ m 
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lie was greatly hurt, for he did not rise, but 
with loud curaes called upon his confedentes 
to thrust me from the room, and make fast the 
door. 

The terrified girl clung about me imjdor- I 
ing my protection. " Dear Mr. Savtgcitl 
you will take me irom this place, won't I 
you? 1 am sure you will, Yuu are uot a J 
friend of Mr. Sinclair, as tliey told me yoo I 



I had not shown myself so, indeed ; nor did I 
1 care at that moment to give him any iurther 
proof of my enmity. 1 took the trembling 
creature round the waist, and led her to the 
door. Turning to the two men, I said, '* You 
had better not stir. Take care of your master or 
your friend. He needs your assistance. Vour 
ordination is of recent date, Mr. IiCineiy. 
I know you; and, Mr. Simms, when I next 
see you, you will not cry * amen' to my 
greeting." 

I hastened down stairs with my fiuttering 
prize, who still clung closely to my arm. An 
evil-faced, bull-dog looking fellow was in the 
passage. 

" Dick,'* said I, half familiarly, half imperi- 
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ously, " I've a guinea for you, when you have 
got me a coach." 

The fellow's face relaxed into amiabihty. 
" Your honour," he began — 

" Dick, you cowardly rogue you," cried the 
woman, " let him pass at your peril.'' 

" Draw your sword, air," said Dick, " and 
make belief to stick me — only make belief, if 
you please, your honour." 

I did so, and the fellow, affecting a fear that, 
I'll be sworn, he never felt since he could write, 
or fight man, ran out of the house, protesting 
that he would not wait to be spitted for the 
whim of tlie beat woman that ever wore pet- 
ticoat. 

" Pretty doinga !'' cried the woman, coming 
forward, " that a gentleman can't marry a lady 
comfortably — " 

" Dear, good woman," began my Elia 
" pray, take pity on me — I will bless yom Spt 
ever." 

Such words from an angel to w \it5timm a 
hag; I thrust the execrable womm ki* \m 
room, turning the key against her; wA triiif 
my lovely burthen in my an 
down the passage, and placed h 
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a coach, which had drawn up at the entrance ; 
and thrusting a guinea into Dick*s leathern 
hand, leaped in after her. 

" Where to, your honour ?*' said Dick. 

I knew not where. " Hyde P^k Gate," 
said I, and the coach was presently in 
motion. 
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It was some time before Elizabeth was mis- 
tress sufficiently of her senses, to be made to 
comprehend that no further violence was to be 
feared from Suiclair ; that she had escaped hini, 
and was now under the protection of a friend 
who would not leave her till he had seen her 
to some place of safety. I inferred from her 
extreme alarm, that Sinchur had been bnite 
enough to terrify her with menaces, an adez- 
ence that made me devoutly wtsb tbsa I lad 
broken the vill^n's neck, and cwued mc to re- 
gret that I had not taken rannnaiy v 
upon his wretched accompliees- 
At length she partly heeded 
that she would be compoMi^ i 
self gently from my *''"^***i 
drawing her hand, wlii tJi she 
placed in mine, when IcalB 
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"O sir 1" she exclaimed, "how shall I thank 
you for preserving me from that wicked i 
and what will you think of me that I trusted 
myself alone with hira for a moment? Inde«^ 
it was not my fault — I can esplwn that." 

"I must not permit you — forgive me— to 
explain anything till you are more yourself," 
said 1. "Collect your spirits, and tell i 
whither I can have the pleasure of accompanf' 
ing you. You do not, I hope, intend to retom 
to the house of Mrs. Brett?" 

" Not for the world," she replied, hastiln 
" Pray, Mr. Savage, take me to some place ; 
do not care how low or humble it is, or where^- 
so that it may he away from her. I mil never 
go back to Mrs. Brett. I am sure she airanged 
the plan with Mr. Sinclair to carry me off, that 
he might make me forcibly his wife. I>o not: 
you think so, sir ? I am a very unhappy girij 
Mr. Savage, and she has made me so, who 
never injured her in word or thought. I would 
have laid down my life for her, had she wished 
it, and she knew it. Was it not barbarous of 
her to persecute me f" 

I checked her softly. There was a wildneaa 
in her air, and in her eyes, and in her voic^ 
that alarmed me. " Was it not barbarous of 




her to persecute me !" There was something 
so touching in that appeal, that it made me hate 
the woman who had occasioned it, more tho- 
rouglily at that moment, than I could ever 
hring myself to do {and I have tried heartily) 
since. 

" Dear madam," I observed, " you can easily 
escape her malice — if I can suppose that even 
Mrs. Brett can entertain any malice against 
you,' — at any rate, you may defeat her designs, 
whether malicious or otherwise, by placing 
yourself under the protection of your father. 
Shall 1 order the coachman to drive us to his 
house }" 

She joyfiilly assented to the proposal ; and 
I gave the necessary directions to the coach- 
man. 

" And yet," she swd, after a pause, " I fear 
my father will he very angry with me. He hm 
for some time past, so Mrs. Brett !■• awtd 
me, encouraged Mr. Sinclair's adAoaa^ mi 
who knows [for I have lemmed, I ttm, M S»- 
trust everybody) bat tloi dmriU Hkaae 
may have been undertaken «ilk ki» caaav- 
rence ?" 

" This is not the time, af Aar yHifUf.*' 
I replied, with a due Ma^ if ay •■• JBfaifr 
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ance in the business, " to disclose what 
Mr. Sinclair's intentions, which I discovered 
in a manner I cannot but consider as providen- 
tial J but, be assured, he will not for his ot 
sake think of molesting you again." 

" You terrify nie. Mr. Sinclair's intentii 
were — " 

" Worthy of Mr. SincUur, madam. 
be not alarmed. You have nothing to 
from Sir Richard Steele's displeasure. Mn. 
Brett will answer for herself, aiid she will be 
made to do so. Her treatment of her own son 
has been such as will hardly justify the worid 
to itself, which is well acquainted with her coo- 
duct, in feeling any surprise at her unwomanly 
treatment, even of the daughter of Sir Richard 
Steele." 

My feelings had carried me too fiw. 
were never in safe keeping when I trusted 
self to speak of Mrs. Brett. Perhaps, too, 
hardly believed what my words seemed to hint 
— that she was a party with Siuclairin the sham 
marriage ; and yet I grievously suspected it. 

" Good Heavens ! I think I understand yoo 
now," exclaimed Elizabeth, " Can it be that 
Mrs. Brett — no, no, I must not — I should not 
thiok that. O, Mr. Savage !" taking my hand 



between her's, " how infinitely grateful I ought 
to be, and will be, to you," 

Selfish slave that I was ! how I delighted in 
this assurance which, while it immeasurably 
over-paid ray service, made me feel Uke a credi- 
tor yearning for a hundred-fold bis due. 

By this time, we were come to Steele's house. 
I got out, and requested to see Sir Richard in- 
stantly, on particular business. He was at 
his " Hovel" at Hampton, but was expected in 
town on the following morning. I returned to 
the coach in some perplexity, and related the 
unwelcome news. 

" Unfortunate !'* said Elizabeth, " what trou- 
ble I give you, dear sir; but I have no other 
friend to look to in my distress. If I knew 
where to go — or who would receive me — " 

An expedient suggested itself to me, " I 
have a friend," said I, " living but a short dis- 
tance off, whose wife and daughter, most re- 
spectable and amiable ladies would, I venture 
to say, be most happy to pay you every atten- 
tion. It is happily thought on. 1 hope I 
hardly need say, my honour — " 

" You are only too good," %Uv void liaalily; 
and with a blush added, " While 1 un under 
the protection of Mr. Sarige, I luiuw I am 
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quite safe. Wherever you please to take i 
I know I shall be kindly used." 

Not even Sinclair could have resisted 1 
had it been said to him — unworthy, as he yna, 
of so confiding a sweetness. The driver once 
more put his jaded steeds into paralytic pro- 
gression, and we were shortly at Myte's door. 
Requesting Miss Wilfred to excuse me for a 
minute, I alighted from the coach, and had 
Myte called down stairs. I drew him into a 
side-room. 

" I have brought a young lady to see yon, 



"A lady!" cried he, scratcliing his ear, 
" what! the lady of all others — ' the inexprea- 
sive she — ' the lady whose eyes made yoor 
heart go ' thump,' and who has at last taken 
pity on you i" 

" A lady," said I, " who stands in need of 
Mrs. Myte's care and protection, which I am 
certain you will readily permit her to estend to 
Miss tt'ilfred, when I have told you the cir- 
Btances." 

" Whew !" cried Myte, when I had 
eluded, and he ran out of the room, I following* 
him, and was presently at the coach door. 

" My dear young lady," said he, with a low 
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■ BJid graceful bow, " pray do me the honour of 
taking my arm. You are most welcome. My 
ladies will be delighted to make your acquaint- 
ance. Ricardo there, has told me every thing." 

*' You are very — very kind," returned the 
grateful girl. " Mr. Savage has obliged me be- 
yond express ion." 

" And us, too, I assure you," rephed Myte 
with a gallant air, " by entrusting so charming 
a lady to our protection." 

" Now, Ricardo." said he, when I had dis- 
charged the fare, " ^ve Miss Wilfred your 
more serviceable arm, and follow me. I go 
flying up stairs to let the womenkind know 
their hearts are wanted. Flusterina 1" running 
into the room, " show yourself worthy of the 
name, and scamper after your salts, which you 
can carry in one hand, while you bring a bottle 
of wine with the other. Here's Ricardo has 
brought a young lady, whom he has rescued 
out of the hands of the PhiUstines, some of 
whom have been handed down to these times. 
Vandal, my love, become acquainted with Miss 
Wilfred." 

Mrs. Myte obeyed her husband's behest, 
snatching, as she retired, s hasty glance at 
Elizabeth ; and the dear little Martha led her 
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to a seat with a look of compassionate i 
and regard which made her face, for the mo- 
ment, almost as beautifiil (she will pardon me 
this) as that of her guest. 

" No notes of interrogation and interjec- 
tion," cried Myte, when his wife reappeared 
with a bottle and glasses, " till Miss Wilfred 
has drunk two bumpers of wine. Bumpers, 
let them be. Take if off, young lady, and 
don't mind my women, who will be very glad, 
I dare say, to accept your gratitude before they 
have done anything to deserve it. Nay, no 
bird-sipa. Never be ashamed of doing what 
your father has so often done before you. 
Was I right there, Ricardo." he added, taking 
me aside, " in alluding to Sir Richard, of that 
name the first — immortal Dicky!" 

Elizabeth now began to utter fervent ac- 
knowledgments of the kindness of the two 
ladies. 

" When you know them better, madam," 
said Myte, interposing, "you will &nd out what 
I have long ago discovered to my cost, that 
tliey're common English crockery — you may 
match 'em in any house in the street." 

lie took me to the other end of the room. 
" Charming creature, eh ? isn't she ?" aaid he. 
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looking up at me, with a bent and ciitical brow. 
" Don't you think the mora seems lighter and 
warmer with her face in it? Una — the very 
name. I shall call her Una. But, Ricardu, 
you look as grim as a rat-catcher when he sees a 
tabby. What ailest thou ? Shall we have & 
sneaker of punch down stairs i" 

" With all my heart. I was thinking it would 
be better we should leave the ladies together 
for a time." 

" You are right. My women's ears are 
thirsty for all that Una is anxious to pour into 
them. Leave them alone to follow a long story 
till they run their sage noses against the end of 
it. Ladies, this gentleman and I are about to 
leave you!" 

"Is Mr. Savage going?" said Ehzabeth, ris- 
ing in some confusion. Martha's eye met 
mine, and I detected a slight smile upon her 
hp. Mr. Myte exchanged a glance with his wife. 

" We return presently, madam," he an- 
swered ; " a voice from the plantations calls 
us hence. When we have heard what it has tn 
say to us, we shall rejoin you," 

" A pity," aaid Myte, as we descended the 
stairs, " that women can't keep their own se- 
crets lietter tlian other people's. Una is deter- 
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mined you shan't steal her heart without letting | 
all the world know the robbery you have com- I 
coitted." 

" My dear Mr. Myte," I cried in a rapture, 
" and do you really think—" 

" Never," he returned. " My brain only 
grows mustard and cress — a little dish of no- 
tions soon raised. A fresh crop every other day. 
But while I mix the punch, you must tell your 
tale again. Shockingly concise the first time. 
Meat, pudding, and custard all on the table at 
once.'' 

1 was not unwilling, I confess, to recount my 
recent exploit at large, since it afforded me the 
opportunity of lowering Sinclair in the esteem 
of Myte, and of raising Gregory by the compa- 
rison, ^yiter we had entered, 1 related the 
whole particulars of the fray, and made him 
acquainted with the means through which I 
had become possessed of Sinclair's intentions. 

"This is all very well," said Myte, when I 
had tinished, "but 1 never hear of anything 
tliat has taken place, hut 1 n-ish tliat 1 had been 
tht're to have seen it ; for those that have seen it 
f tell it as though they hnd only heard 
I want not only to know wfutl took place, 
how it occurred. I don't care for the list 
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of killed and wounded, I like to see the battle. 
Now — you run down the Strand like a man 
who has debts to pay, and happens to be in a 
hurry. Head first into the tavern you go. 
You jostle past Mother Shocking in the pas- 
sage, and up stairs. The door is burst open. 
How looks Mr, Sinclair — where is he?'' 

" Guarding the door — in attitude, as I con- 
jecture — brows and teeth set— his sword — 

" Like a thin streak of lightning a-tilt at your 
vitals, ha ! ha !" cried Myte. " You close 
with him, and throw him over a table. Break 
his leg — ■■ 

" I hope not," said I ; " but he is much hurt, 
fur he attempted to rise two or three times, but 
could not." 

"Let him be,'' said Myte. "Where is the 
terrified victim!" 

" Rising from her knees when I first saw her 
— her hands clasped — her eyes wild — her head- 
dress in disorder. Immediately afterwards she 
was cUnging to my arm." 

" And the two worthy asBociate»— Connid 
and Borachiu — what are they about ?" 

" They stood to all appearand; [MiralyMd ; 
nor did they stir an inch tlie whole Itinc." 

" Although the gentleman on the fl'Mr/' 
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said Myte, " besought them in the language they 
best UDderstood to do so. Pretty innocents 
I should like their effigies for my coal cellar. 
Well, was there no painted thing in pettiro&ts 
with a white handkert-hief in one band and a 
bottle hi the other, in case of a fainting — to at- 
tend upon the bride!" 

" There was not." 

" Thai's strange," said Myte. " And 
is this place — this Robinson's?" 

" I need not tell you. No place for Mia*^ 
Wilfred. You understand me ?" 

Myte emitted a loud sound hkea cluck, and 
flinging up his arms, went and hid bis head 
a corner. 

" I'll tell you what,'' said he, turning round 
" this Lothario will make the finest gentleman 
in town, one of these days. 1 have great hopes 
of him, if busy brothers and lenient husbands 
will but let him alone. And this, you think, 
has been planned in concert with your 
mother "-" 

" 1 am certain of it," I replied ; hut I was 
not so. She who gave me breath had begun 
to teach me to misuse it. 

" O, the dear creature !" cried Myte; " one 
glass to her health, if you think it won't choke 
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US, Richard Suvage," he added, with a very 
unusual gravity and earnestness, " I ought to 
be obliged to you, and I am. Tliis has cured 
me. This man would have broken my Martha's 
heart, and that would have broken mine. 
Drink up the punch, and let us go above stairs. 
Sir Richard Steele ought to lore you for this. 
If he do not — I'll bum his books, and nerer 
read his ' Tender Husband' and ' Conscious 
Lovers' again. And, furthermore, I'll buy up 
all bis bonds, and make him pay 'em — if I 
can." 

" That was well added," cned I. 

" I have tried and failed in less hopdeaa 
attempts, I acknowledge," ssdd Mytc. " Come 
along. What will my son Langley ami Ub 
wife think of this 7 Lothario was a rut t^ 
vourite with them." 

" Money in his purse, and a loog mat^di^ 
and who would not be ?" thoog^ I, «• I U- 
lowed him. 

When Myte returned to the liiSii. H^ -mfe 
and daughter simulUaeowif <f™*' ^''f 
mouths upon him. 

" How could yoo eret limit fawHoMf v( 
Mr. Sinclair, my Ion f mmt Mm. UftK. ' I 
always told yoa I ttada»«fiMi^*f tt^.' 
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" I was never deceived in Mr, Sinclair," nid 
Martha ; " bat, papa, you know Ton w ere al- 
WBTs 8o obstinate, and wotUd never listen to 
Tcason." 

*' YoQ are two very wise tittle iromen, and 
I'm a very foolish little man," returned Mjte, 
aomewhat chagrined. " Air. Richard San^e,** 
he added, " I hare settled my wisdom upon 
ray wife and daughter lest the world might rob 
me of it, if I carried it abont with me." 

" You are right," said I, laughing. " Wis- 
dom, like gold, is best left at home. SouUl 
change suffices oat of doors. Bat, onlike g<dd, 
there are very few that crave it." 

" 1 shall say that the next time 1 am nOied 
apon my dulneas," said Myte. " But if very 
few crave it, why am I right for leaving it at 
home? I might as well take it with me. iimj, 
you shan't sit down to-night. It is gettiiig 
late ; and Miss Wilfred is exhausted. I wonder 
whether Semiramls intends to sit up for joa, 
madam ? Shall I send round and inquire ?" 

*' Semiramis !" repeated Elizabeth, in v^ne 
surprise. 

" I mean Mrs. Brett. Yon are not aceos- 
tomed to my modes of speech, madam. We 
shall be better known to each other by and bye.*' 
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" Indeed I hope we shall, sir," she replied. 
" I shalj ever be anxious to deserve the esteem 
of Mr, Savage's friends." 

" Go along home after that," said Myte, in 
a low tone ; " if you should knock your head 
against the stars, it is not your fault, hut hers." 

" But what we all want to know before Mr. 
Savage goes, is this," cried Mrs. Myte. " How 
did he discover that Miss Wilfred was carried 
off by Sinclair i" 

" Yes, we must hear that," said Martha. 
" Presumptuous man ! to think of marrying a 
lady against her will, indeed !'' 

" Indeed, that is often thought on, and 
done, too,'' said Myte. " But Ricardo leaves 
that to me to tell," with a wink at me. " He 
will be here to-morrow morning, after he fax 
seen Sir Richard Steele." 

A pressure of the band — a few i 
words, and a look wlucli was be 
words, had they been tl^ bat tkM 
lips could have spoken — Ibeae HM : 
the ground as L left Mjte's have 

On the following bmk^i^ jatt m I 
about to proceed to Sv fiffaaii Stade, 
woman of the howie ^^k ^ !»■■% and 
formed me that » CBad^HB kid^w dciMa 
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speak with me. He said that his name was of 
no consequence. 1 desired he might be shown up. 

The stranger, who was a. little man with > 
very red face, thickly sown with angry pim- 
ples, walked into the room, his palms horizon- 
tally extended, and his head thrown back, like 
a man who is apprehensive that he has come 
upon a business that requires a preparatory 
propitiation of the other party before it can be 
safely entered upon. 

" Bear in mind, Mr. Savage, I entreat <rf 
you," said he, " that I do not present myself 
before you on my own account, or by niy own 
good will. I am deputed, sir — a deputy — an 
ambassador, Mr. Savage." 

" Pray, sir, be seated,'' said I, " and t^ j 
me briefly, for I am in haste to go oat, apon 
whose account you do present yourself — by 
whom you are deputed. Relate your embassy," 
I added, smiling; for the fellow was shrug'* 
ging his shoulders, and making inroads into hil 
snuff-box. 

" You do not know me, then, I conjecture, 
good sir, although you have seen me very re- 
cently," he replied, with a strange a 
confidence and alarm ; the latter in h 
former in his voice. 
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" Bless my soul !" I exclaimed, starting up ; 
" I beg your pardon, sir j you are greatly 
altered since last evening, Mr. Lemery." 

" The clerical wig," he stammered. " Pray 
don't put yourself in a passion, Mr. Savage. 
Recollect I am only " 

" Tell your messagCj or deliver your letter, 
and begone. I cannot trust myself else." 

" Be not so violent, dear sir," he exclaimed, 
glancing at the door. " Violence is by no 
means necessary.'* 

" Violence ! a'death 1 Mr. Lemery ! I 
should be sorry to draw upon a man in my 
own lodging, and I see you do not carry a 
sword." 

" Never did in my days." cried Leme- 
Ty, " and what pleasure could it be to you 
to do me any bodily injury. Don't think of it, 
1 beg. ' Peace, peace,' 1 say with my Lord 
Falkland. Pray, good sir, be seated. I do 
not condemn your violence," he continued, 
abjectly, " far from it. It is born with some 
natures. Mr. Sinclair is very violent." 

" You bear a challenge from Mr. Sinclair, I 
presume — give it to me, and go, that's a 
good fellow. He shall have my answer 
quickly." 





" No doubt he would," said Lemery, 
" you are a man of high spirit, Mr. SavBge ; we 
have seen that. But I am happy to say, I do 
not hring a challenge. Mr. Sinclair is too 
much injured to stir abroad for some time. 
He must keep his bed, sir — very macli cut 
with the broken glass, his wrist sprained, uul 
a sad contusion on the hip, I am very aotrj to 
say." 

" He brought it upon himself, sir ; and 
deserved a much greater punishment,*' nid 
1. 

" Youth, youth," he returned, in a moraliz- 
ing tone, " is all fire, and is to be forgiven if it 
blazes forth now and then. Let me hope that 
yuu will once more, and speedily, become 
friends, as I am told you have been. In the 
meantime, Mr. Smclair thinks that you cannot 
object to give up the name of the party from 
whom you had your information of his wild 
ami rash project — for I always thought it so, 1 
assure yuu. He suspects Mr. Merchant, a 
gentleman whom we all respect, and to whom, 
I tor one, should be grieved to attribute ingra- 
titude; for ingratitude, I take it, Mr. Savage," 
he continued, elevating his voice into a kind of 
cliant, " is, of all vices, the vilest, the most 
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abominable — the — the — least to be overlooked. 
You agree with me, I am sure." 

" Well," I returned, " Mr. Sinclair has no 
right to expect rae to satisfy his impertinent 
curiosity ; and be kind enough to tell Mr. Sin- 
clair that I am surprised at his impudence iii 
sending you to me.'' 

" Oh, but, sir !" urged Lemery, " is it not 
vexatious— is it not distressing to be com- 
pelled to withdraw one's confidence from a 
friend J Allow me to say — you are, I perceive, 
a very polite gentleman, Mr, Savage — permit 
me to hint that this matter might have been 
accommodated much more agreeably to all par- 
ties. There was no neeessity for the scene of 
yesterday — eh ?" stretching out liis hands in 
plaintive appeal. 

" How ! Mr. Lemery ; what do you mean ? 
— no necessity 1" 

" Will you allow me to speak ? " said he, with 
a bland smile; " now, without any— foolish I 
must not say, but — youthful ebullition on your 
part — will you let your humble servant 
speak f " 

Lemery began to interest me. "By »U 
means — proceed ; but pray be short." 

" I will be very brief," said he. " WeUfUr. 
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Savage, pardon me ; bitt what earthly occasion 
could there be for your interference in this 
matter ? What ! — you smile, but pray be not 
offended— a gentleman of figure and fortune 
chooses to possess himself of a young tady, 
not so sensible of his merit as might hare beea 
wished and expected, and another gentleman, 
no less entitled to respect and consideration — 
although, no offence to Mr. Savage in the world 
— without tliose particular recommendations 
thatbelong to the former — that other gentleman 
interferes — do you see ? thwarts and obstructs 
him ; and deprives him of his legitimate (among 
gentlemen legitimate) chance of success. You 
laugh, Mr. Savage; I am glad I entertain you. 
Will it be too much to surest to a young gen- 
tleman like you, that the days of knight 
errantry are gone by j to remind you that the 
great author of Don Quixote shamed that 
crazy enthusiasm out of countenance more than 
a century ago r" 

How could I kick so facile a votarist down 
stairs — how gravely broach ethics with this 
earthworm (almost subhme from his absence of 
passion) whose moral warmth, if he ever pos- 
sessed any, must have exuded like the per- 
spiration of another dog, from his tongue f I 
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was lost in admiration of the man — the sincere 
crawler, who loved baseness for its own sake, 
and told liis love. It is much to meet with 
any thing that is genuine after its kind. 

" What you say is very true," said I, for I 
was disposed to fall in with his humour ; " but 
recollect, sir, here was a virtuous and honour- 
able young lady — the daughter of Sir Richard 
Steele — a lady, whose friends would have called 
Mr. Sinclair to a rougher account than I hare, 
as yet, brought him to ; don't you think he 
was, at least, imprudent in hazarding so much 
danger, even for so virtuous a young lady?'' 

" A very virtuous young lady, we must all 
admit, and a very charming one," said he — 
" but — but Mr. Savage" — here he gave a most 
horrible leer — " don't you know that these are 
particularly the ladies that gentlemen of figure 
and fortune — " 

1 interrupted him. After all, it was difficult 
to keep one's hands or feet off this hound. 

" No more," I said, waiving my hand. 

" Let me only say this : Mr. Sinclair is one 
of the most generous of men ; and the com- 
pensation 1 know he was prepared to make in 
money — " 

" Was such as you would gladly have arrested 
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by the way, doubtless," said I. " It is very w 
Mr. Sinclair keeps his purse, and you yom 
honesty." 

" Nay, nay, too hard — too hard" — cried the 
fellow — and he arose. " 1 assure you. Miss 
Wilfred might, perhaps, never have knowTi 
that it was not a bond Jide marriage. That 
would have depended upon her after-conduct ; 
and it was upon that contingency I spoke, 
when I hinted of the money. Was not every 
thing managed in the most respectful manner ? 
Had we not a very decent woman to attend 
upon her during the ceremony— Mrs. Some- 
thing — I forget her name, who was with her till 
you broke in upon us ?" M 

" What do you mean ? there was no womaOB 
in the room." 

" She ran into the inner room and locked 
herself in when she heard it was you. She 
appears to know you, Mr, Savage, and vows I 
vengeance against you ; but she won't say fofl 
what." 

1 was surprised at this, but could not biioj 
myself to question Lemery. 

" The woman does not know me,'' said Ifl 
" but probably hates me for marring a plot^ 
upon the success of which her pay was, per- J 
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haps, to use your word, contingent. I hope 
Mr. Sinclair intencta fairly by her. He will 
know wliere to find me, should he want Die, 
when he recovers. I follow you." 

" Are we, then, to conclude that Mr. Mer- 
chant was the gentleman who told you t" said 
he, looking hack, as he descended. 

" I follow you, I say, Mr. Lemery," I re- 
peated, tapping his shoulder with the end of 
my cane — " pray .go down the stairs as you are 
accustomed to do; if, indeed, you are more 
used to descend stairs on your feet than by 
the neck and shoulders. Be wary, Mr. Le- 
mery," 

Mr. Lemery took tlie hint, and bidding me 
gcod morning with some precipitation, quickly 
vanished. 

I could not help thinking it a little ext^a^ 
ordinary that Sinsl^r should have despatch- 
ed his friend Lemery upon so sleeveless an 
errand as he had juHt left with me. He 
must have felt how unreasonable it was to 
expect me to satisfy his curiosity, and by doing 
so, to put him in the way of gratifying his 
revenge upon one whom liis breach of confi- 
dence — if such there had been — I was ready to 
justify at the aword's point. There was a 
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weakness in thia on his part, 



suspicion I 



of weakness on mine, for which I loved him 
none the better. There was something das- 
tardly, too, in his implied determination of 
wreaking his vengeance upon my informant 
rather than upon me, for which I was be- 
ginning heartily to despise him, when it oc- 
curred to me that his suspicions in reality 
might not tend towards Merchant, who had 
been thrown out as a feeler, but that they 
centred in my excellent mother, who, suspect- 
ing his project, had employed the agent of all 
others at once best able and most willing to 
defeat it. 

It is the curse of rogues (they call it a mis- 
fortune) that they can never place implicit 
dependence on each other; and perhaps one 
rogue is never so suspicious of his partner as 
when he has been obstructed, by whatever 
means, in an attempt at over-reaching him. 
1 could easily believe— and the surmise waa 
a pleasant one — that Sinclair might lay the 
overthrow of his plans at the door of Mrs. 
Brett. When I say the surmise pleased me, 
I hope it will be considered as a proof of my 
willingness to believe Mrs. Brett less inhuman 
to others than to myself. Willi what readi- 
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ness of joy would I not, even now, seize upon, 
and proclaim the proof that she is not the vilest 
woman breathing ! But where are the un- 
gilded fingers that will hold forth such an 
evidence ? Where is the tongue that owes not 
its lubricity to a life's lying that would wag 
its assurance that such evidence is true ! 
Hold 1 Richard Savage ; let her actions 
bespeak what she has been — what — to have 
survived them — she must be. 1 am willing 
it should be so. 

Absorbed in entertuiung rejections, all help- 
ing to flatter tny self-love, I found myself almost 
insensibly at the door of 8ir Richard Steele. 
He wa^ come to town, and having been told 
ray message of tlie preriuns evening, had 
desired I should be admitted to him instantly. 
He arose at my entrance, looking as gloomy as 
a man well can, who has received no recent 
provocation to justify Iiis gloom. Black looks 
and bent brows became Sir Richard's fiioe u 
■11 as any man's 1 ever saw, and it ha» been 
my chance to behold many tcmpeatooss ftoea 
in my time, md to retort them. Bat 1 heeded 
not hia Made Utok* or hi« bent browt. On the 
oootiary, ibe Uadwr his kx^ the brii^iUr 
were nine, and the more W lowered, tim tnora 
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tmclouded was 1. No wonder he mistook 
business on which 1 came. 

At length, drawing himself up (his dignity' 
became him no better than his scorn), 
said, 

" I had little thought that the time wonli' 
ever corae when I could wish to see Mr.. 
Savage again ; nor is it now so much a wisti ' 
to see him, as to hear what he has to say, that 
prevails upon me to submit to his presence." 

He paused as though expecting a reply ; bat 
as I made none, and as he perceived that I 
bad some difficulty in restraining my laughtei 
at his poor speech, he continued somewhat 
confusedly, but in bis natural tone, 

" You called upon me last evenings sayin^J 
that you wished to see me on a particular 
business," 

" I did so." 

" You brought a lady with you. My se 
vant tells me he thinks the lady was Misi 
Wilfred." 

'■• The lady was Miss Wilfred." i 

" Base villain 1" cried Sir Richard, furiotisl^l 
" then — then you have stolen a marriage, have 
you ?" 

" I have not stolen a marriage }" I replied. 
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"neither am I a base villain. Pray do not 
exhaust your rage, sir; you may want it before 
the morning is over. I left word I wished to 
see you on particular business ; but no sooner 
do you see me, than you fall to questioning, 
and prevent me from entering upon it. Now, 
would it not have been better when I came into 
the room, had you kept your seat, and asked 
me to take one, which I am now about to do, 
that I might have opened my business to you, 
like a gentleman to a gentleman f" 

■' A gentleman !" cried Sir Richard with a 
sneer. 

*' I'd have you to know, sir," I began, in 
some heat. " Pardon me ;" I added j " when 
Sir Richard Steele does not remember that be 
is a gentleman, he may easily forget that I am 
one. My memory, for the present, shall serve 
for both." 

Upon this, he collected himself and sat 
down, arranging his periwig. 

' Now, sir," said he, " no long speeches. 
I suspect, Savage, I suspect — no matter. This 
intrusion will not be repeated, I hope. Be 
brief, sir. Your company, I tell you plainly, 
s irksome to me." 

*' I am sorry lor it, and that there are two 
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here who do not like their company. I shsU | 
trouble you but a short time, and never morfij I 
1 give you my honour," 

With that, I made known to him the oc- 
currences of the previous evening, and awsited 
his commands. 

I was never more mortified in my life, than 
at the manner in which he received my cono- 
munication. It is true, there was resentment 
against Sinclair — grave and angry doubt of 
Mrs. Brett — concern and anxiety respecting 
his daughter ; but there was no gratitude to me. 
His face betokened none. Why had he not 
sprung out of his cliair, and embracing me, 
thrown the unworthy past into Time's wallet^ 
as alms for oblivion. Oh pride ! what a coraed 
thing tbou makest of thyself, and of tliy master 
(then thy slave) when thou wilt not let a 
generous heart be generous. But I forget. It 
was not his pride, but liis vanity that I had, w 
that he believed that I had, wounded ! — oh 1 
his vanity ! whose wounds Sir Richard was well 
skilled to heal, but which he never taught him- 
self to forgive. I will say no more of this, but 
this. Had others loved him as well as myself, he 
had never heard of my ridicule of him — if the 
word must be. Had he loved himself as well 
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as his vanity, he had paid no regard to what 
he heard. I made free with his fuibles, and 
laughed at them ; but all in fairness, and in 
openness of spirit. 1 knew there was an 
echpse, but I blackened no piece of glass to 
look at it. 

A dead silence for a considerable time after 
I had concluded. There was no need to speak. 
The perplexity of Sir Richard and the occasion 
of it, were plainly discoverable in his counte- 
nance. He was sorry to be obliged to me, 
and more so, to be in a manner cumpelled to 
confess his sense of obligation. The difficulty 
he felt prompted, or rather betrayed, him into 
a most unworthy course, which altogether re- 
laxed the check I had put upon myself. 

*' And how do I know, Mr. Savage, that the 
story you have been telling me is true?" he 
asked with contemptuous coolness. 

Down with a violent effort — back into my 
bosom went tlie choler this speech had made 
to spring into ray throat. 

" It will be time to leave you, sir,'' I said; 
" when 1 have told you in whose care I have 
placed Miss Wilfred. Sir llichard Steele, I 
am ashamed of you." 
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If I was not, he was. " Rather," I should 
say," he resumed hurriedly, "'how do 1 know 
that Sinclair intended a mock -marri age ? Your 
mother would not countenance so villanous 
a fjcbeme, nor would Sinclair dare to carry it 
into execution." 

" I only know," I replied, " that Sinclair fuia 
dared to attempt it. What \-illan0u3 scheme 
my mother would or would not countenance, I 
do not know. The villany, I believe, would 
be no bar to its favour with her," 

" I am aware of the hatred you bear your 
mother, sir," 

" And of its cause you are aware," I re- 
plied ; " but you do not seem to be aware that 
you are treating me with an indignity that I 
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and Simms, were ibe creatures employed upon 
the occasion. The former— the parson — called 
upon uie tliia morning. You may hear of the 
three— the briiieffraom and his assistants, &t 
Robinson's Coffee-house (I laid a stress upon 
this) V, here the marriage was to have taken 
place. The lady who slwuld have given the 
bride away — Mrs. Brett of virtuous counte- 
nance—you know where to find. In conclu. 
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sioii, Miss Wilfred ia in safe and reputable 
hands, under tlie protection of Mr, Myte and 
his family." 

" What! little Myte, the money-lender?" 

" The same. Miss Wilfred is very anxious 
for a summons from you, to take her thence, or 
to signify your approval of her present lodging. 
She will be treated kindly, as long as it is con- 
venient she should stay, I can assure you. 
Good morning.'' 

" Stay !'* cried Sir Richard, " I seem to have 
done you an injustice." 

"And what of that!" cried I, with a laugh 
which had little mirth in it. " Pray don't concern 
yourself. Jt shall be the last time you shall 
have an opportunity of doing so, I promise 
you." 

" Mr. Savage,'' he said, rising and approach- 
ing me, " I offer you my hand, as I would offer 
it to a stranger who had done me a very great 
and timely service." 

" I accept it," I rephed with formal gravity ; 
" and in this, at least, you may believe me,"' 
saying the words with an emphasis upon each, 
" that iis long ns I live, I shall consider the 
acknowledgment of a service as a sufficient dis- 
L oliarge." 
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He coloured. 

" What do you mean ! — but I know- 
will not talk of that. I had a. high opinion 
you," 

" You flattered me. Is it wonderful I 
value upon myself?" 

•' And I assure you, Mr. Savage, I wish you 
very well — still." 

There was a self- dignified cant in these words, 
and in the manner in which they were uttei 
that by no means pleased nie. The author 
Sir Thomas Overbury, forsooth, was not to 
addressed in this high fashion, even by 
author of the Tatler. 

" Excuse me," said I, with a low bow, '^ but 
I must beg to decline even the good wishes of 

r Richard Steele for tlie future. His other 
favours I shall never forget. He must pardon 
me for saying, that he was resolved 1 should 
be in no danger of forgetting them." 

I expected a warm answer, but I got nooe. 
I walked to the door. He followed rae, and 
tapped me on the shoulder famiharly. 

" I have a few words to say." 

I turned about and faced him. 

" Elizabeth must not return to Mrs. 
Would Myte suffer her to remain with 
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a short time, till T can ligtit upon some means 
of providing for her i" 

"I have no doubt that he will be most 
happy to do so, and feel highly honoured, to 
boot." 

" What shall I do to Sinclair ?" 

" Leave him, Sir Richard, to himself — or to 
me." 

**Very well. I shall see Mrs. Brett, and 
shame her ; not but I believe she was bke to 
have been deceived by Sinclair ; to whose 
marriage with my daugliter, I confess, if he 
could have obtained her consent, he had 
mine." 

I looked gloomy at this. " Once, sir, you 
gave your consent to me." 

" It was recalled ; but now — " he paused a 
moment, and resumed, " In a very short time 
I shall retire to Llangunnor near Caermartlien, 
where I hope to end my days. Before I go, I 
intend to make some provision for Elizabeth. 
I will not stand in your way, if you can secure 
her affections." 

I bowed, but answered nothing. He had 
probably said the same words to Sinclair. 

"And now," said he, "let us shake hands 
as tliough nothing had happened between 
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US. So much is due to you. We shall notl 



We ( 



! both t 



) proud t 



meet 

well, after what has passed. You think you're 
rightj I know you're wrong ; you think 
wrong, I know I'm right. Nevertheless — ' 

Here we shook hands with great appa- 
rent cordiality; but there was little. I fear, 
between us, or on either side, I am sorry, 
therefore, that we crossed pnlms at all. How- 
ever, if there was no friendship, there was no 
hostility. The salutation meant no more. 

The ffejieroua Sir Richard Steele ! I cannot 
gainsay the epithet. He had been so to me.. 
But there was little generosity in tliis ending of 1 
our acquainUnce. He is not the first man, or 
the last (and there are, I dare say, more to 
follow) who has belied his nature to punish me. 
And all because I have ever said the truth botb 
of friends and enemies. The result is, a well 
disciplined army of the one, and a wretchedly 
ragged troop of the other. No matter. 
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